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Two Significant Conferences: 





Towards 


European Survival 


LONDON. 

LL Britain heaved a long sigh of relief as 
Congress approved the legislation put- 

ting the European Recovery Program 

into effect. The Labor Government, in its eco- 
nomic survey of 1948 released in March, had 
for the first time explicitly stated that British 
recovery was impossible without American aid. 

If this is true of a country soundly governed 

and as little disor- 

ganized by the war 

as Britain, it is ten 

times truer of West- 

ern Europe as a 

whole. British peo- 

ple, whose horizons 

have broadened 

greatly in the past 

few months, real- 

be’, - ized clearly that it 

Attlee is impossible to 

imagine a healthy 

Britain in a Europe insecure and economically 
sick. 

Is this battered European continent in con- 
dition to undertake the mighty effort that will 
be required for recovery? Are the progressive 
forces of Europe moving towards greater unity, 
so that Amerjcan help will lead to basic social! 
reforms, against a background of preserved or 
even broadened civil liberties? 

The omens are encouraging. London in March 
played host to two significant gatherings of 
forward-looking Europeans—the conference of 
Western European trade unions March 9-10, 
and of Western European Socialist parties on 
March 21-22. Both conferences dealt with the 
ERP, and debated what roles the trade unions 
and the Socialist parties should respectively 
play in its development. 

Neither conference took seriously the idea 
that the Marshall program is a Wall Street 
conspiracy aimed at making Western Europe 
a colony of the United States. Said the trade 
unionists: “The conference has satisfied itself 
by an examination of the principles under- 
lying the present American proposals that no 
unacceptable conditions are attached to the 
offer of American aid, and that in particular 
there shall be no interference in the internal 
affairs of any participating country.” Said the 
Socialists: “We note with strong approval that 
the sponsors of the ERP in both American par- 
ties agree that its administration must not inter- 
fere with the democratic right of the European 
Peoples to control and determine their own 
social and economic policies.” 

Indeed it was notable how little effect the 
tremendous propaganda barrage let loose by 
the Communist machine in Europe has had on 
intelligent people. The trade unionists wel- 
comed AFL and CIO representatives to their 
deliberations, in spite of the fact that they were 
being widely denounced as agents of American 
mMperialism. They placed on record their “high 
“ppreciation of the initiative taken by the 

erican labor movement in complete unity 


By Donald White 


New Leader Correspondent in England 


of spirit in the formulation of the European 
ERP.” 

No Americans were present at the Socialist 
conference, but there was evident a much 
friendlier atmosphere than in the past towards 
Americans in general, and American trade 
unionists and progressives in particular. In 
part, this was due to the absence of the Eastern 
European “Socialists,” who take from the Com- 
munists a professionally anti-American line. 
But in larger part is was due to the presence 
of Socialists such as Lie of Norway, Lombardo 
of Italy, and Larock of Belgium, who have 
acquired an intimate acquaintance with Amer- 
ican life. 

To many European Socialists, the United 
States is as much of a doubtful quantity as the 
Soviet Union. Like the ancient geopraphers, 
they tend to fill in the unknown spaces with 
imaginary horrors. Real knowledge of Amer- 
ican life, in both its good and its bad aspects, has 
on the whole improved their opinion of it. 


Eastern “Socialists” Out 


Germans of the three Western zones took 
full part in both conferences. Indeed, a German 
was chosen as one member of the ten-man ERP 
Trade Union Advisory Committee, which is to 
keep the Marshall program continuously unacr 
review. This decision was perhaps a little difti- 
cut for delegates from countries which Ger- 
many invaded to make. But no one doubted 
that it was wise. If Germans: nowadays seem 
to suffer from an ingrowing nationalism, and 
a sharp suspicion that they are being delib- 
erately starved and oppressed, there is no bet- 
ter cure than participation in a cooperative 
European recovery effort. In this way, they 
will realize more clearly the sufferings and 
hardships of other countries, and the part which 
German effort can play in a general improve- 
ment, as well as in the comeback of Germany 
itself. 

These decisions were taken by men who rep- 
resented the great majority of the working 

Bee rae oe we people of Western 
Europe. Trade union 
representatives 
came from 12 of the 
16 Marshall Plan 
countries, and from 
Germany. All ex- 
cept the French and 
the Italians spoke 
for majority trade 
union organization. 
Leon Jouhaux 
headed a delegation from the new “Workers’ 
Force” trade union movement in France, and 
the Italians represented the Christian Demo- 
cratic and independent (Saragat) Socialist mi- 
norities in their labor federation. 

Delegates from the same countries, with the 
exception that Iceland replaced Eire, attended 
the Socialist conference. In the United King- 
dom, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, Socialist 


Saragat 


parties are inpower; 
in the rest of Eu- 
rope they form a 
part of coalitions. 
As befitted a gath- 
ering of parties with 
such important gov- 
ernmental roles, po- 
litical issues played 
a large part in the 
background of the 
conference, and in 
its deliberations. 
Immediately before the conference of the 
Socialists, there occurred what may well be 
the last meeting of the old Committee of Inter- 
national Socialist Conference. This was the 
loose but all-inclusive Socialist organization 
(Continued from Page Fifteen) 
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at the World. 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











~The Marshall Plan in 
Operation 


ITH the Marshall Plan enacted 
W vw law, the question on every- 

body’s mind is whether its 
operation will tend to improve the in- 
ternational atmosphere and lessen the 
tension between this country and the 
Soviet Union. The first answer to this 
question has been provided by Soviet 
broadcasts and the 
Soviet press, Hav- 
ing predicted all 
along that the 
Marshall Plan 
would not work, 
Soviet attacks 
have increased in 
the last two weeks 
so as to leave little 
doubt of the future 
attitude of the 
Moscow Govern- 
ment. 





The fact that the Marshall Plan is, 
unlike the Truman Doctrine, a purely 
economic program designed to improve 
living conditions in Europe, has been 
considered by many observers as a 
convincing argument which will event- 
ually win Soviet support. Yet to 
Stalin’s mind and to the Soviet mind 
in general, the economic recovery of 
Europe is almost identical with a mili- 
tary-political rehabilitation of certain 
continental nations. If the people of 
this country can visualize the develop- 
ment of a sound economy without an 


increase in military force, to Stalin’s 
school economic development automat- 
ically means an increase of military 
power. Not without some historical 
justification does Moscow expect from 
an economic revival the re-emergence 
of one or all of three great powers in 
Europe: France, Italy, and Western 
Germany. 


+ co * 


Tus probable resurrection of great 
powers on the European continent is 
the real source of Stalin’s determined 
opposition to the Marshall Plan. 
only major power on the surface of the 
greatest of landmasses—Europe and 
Asia. This circumstance renders the 
present situation unique in a way it 
has not been for centuries. Whatever 
independent nations remain outside the 
Iron Curtain are either small or weak, 
or else have been devastated by war 
and are without a government able to 
exert an influence on the course of 
world politics, They constitute, as it 
were, the fringe around the Soviet 
table-cloth that effectively covers the 
strategically decisive areas of Eurasia. 
And Stalin is determined to maintain 
this position of preeminence as the 
best guarantee of the security of the 
Soviet Union. 

One after another the Austro-Hun- 
garian and German empires have dis- 
appeared; Italy’s armed forces are 


being kept down by the terms of the 
peace treaty, and Italy’s economy is 
shaky; France has not yet recovered 
and, having lost almost her entire navy, 
her foreign investments, and a part of 
her colonies, is far from being the great 
power she was before the war. 

Stalin foresees setbacks to his posi- 
tion the moment at least one of the 
three continental nations reverts to the 
stature of a great power. France was 
the traditional ally and protector of an 
independent Poland; Italy had a great 
voice in Balkan affairs;Western Ger- 
many could be expected to exert an 
influence over the adjacent areas. 
Through flourishing economies, foreign 
trade, political activity, appeals to 
genuine national independence, these 
powers would be in a position to exert 
pressure on Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Finland. So far no pop- 
ular movements or uprisings have been 
in evidence against the totalitarian 
regimes behind the Iron Curtain; the 
chances of success for such movements 
are nil. After the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the West, power and encourage- 
ment to resistance can be expected to 
radiate from the recovering nations of 
Western Europe across the Great 
Divide. 

In this case the Soviet Union will 
be constrained to yield elbow-room to 
others—either voluntarily or under 
duress. It will have to recoil to its 
own frontiers. A contraction of the 
Soviet zones will set in. 

In Moscow, where tong-range pian- 
ning, speculation, and prediction are 
more customary than in other capitals, 
the possibility of such a development 
is clearly perceived. To prevent such 
a trend is the essence, the only mean- 
ing, of Soviet policy at the present 
time. Of course the great universal 
aim remains the same—to make the 
world safe for Communism. But for 
the foreseeable future not the world, 
but a Greater Soviet Union of Eurasia 
is the object of Moscow’s policy. 


” - ~ 


Tuus the dilemma with which Mos- 
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cow seeks to confront the independeg 
nations ef Europe is the choice betwee, 
economic instability and submission { 
Soviet dominatien. Either they accept 
Stalin’s pattern of Moscow’s uiding 
role in all European affairs, conclude 
treaties of “friendship” and “mutuaj 
assistance” with the Soviet Union, ang 
integrate their military forces into the 
multinational army with its headquar. 
ters in Moscow; or else their efforts to 
return to prosperity, stability, high 
standards of living, and flourishing 
trade will be frustrated by pressure 
from without and by political strikes 
and revolts from within, Either sate). 
lites, or perpetual impotence and 
misery—that is the choice Stalin seeks 
to force upon them. 

The events in Italy illustrate only 


~ too well how this Soviet-made dilemma 


operates in practice. Germany is an- 
other case in point. Moscow has sue. 
cessfully forestalled the economic re. 
covery of both these countries. It in- 
tends to continue along the same path, 

As the Marshall Plan begins to 
operate, Stalin will have to decide upon 
his future line of conduct. To acquiesce 
and withdraw will involve a. tre- 
mendous loss of prestige accumulated 
in the last few years, in the eyes of his 
own people. To resist may mean to 
court war under most unfavorable 
conditions. Within the next year or 
two it will be up to Stalin’s Govern- 
ment to make the crucial decision. 

There is not very much hope that 
Stalin will reverse himself and support 
the rehabilitation and revival of other 
European powers. What is possible and 
sensible for any other government may 
prove difficult, almost impossible, for 
a dictatorial regime which has arti- 
ficially built up a prestige for itself 
far in excess of its actual strength. 
After the successes that have turned 
its head, a withdrawal by the Soviet 
Government may evoke an_ internal 
political crisis, which is what Stalin 
fears more than anything else. 

Thus, with the Marshall Plan a real- 
ity, the danger of war is greater than 
ever. 





Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





There Are No White People 


his face painted white, and he 
looked horrible. It is fortunate 
that in the distribution of her skin 
pigments Dame Nature has kindly re- 
frained from cursing any race or tribe 
w.th that sort of complexion. She has, 


| RECALL once seeing a clown with 


on the contrary, shown appreciation of - 


a wide variety of 
the livelier shades 
of color. We hu- 
man critters range 
from the palest 
sorts of pink and 
brown up to teep 
red or uncom- 
promising black 
Enjoying the ad- 
vantages of na- 
ture’s miraculous 
versatility, there 
are hardly two of 
us among two billions who have exact- 
ly the same coloration. How, among 
the hosts enjoying such rich variety of 
shade, a broad classification of humans 
ever took it into their heads to call 
themselves white will forever remain 





a mystery 

These meditations on the obvious 
are called forth by W. L, White's thin 
but thought-provoking book, Lost 
Boundaries (Harcourt, Brace and Co.., 
91 pages, $1.50). I am thankful for it 
as a warm tale of experiences along 
the borderland between the Negroes 


————_——_ 
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and those whom we call “whites.” 


Dr. Albert Johnston, of Keane, New 
Hampshire, was a respected physician 
living in a fine house on one of the 
finest streets. He and his family were 
white—or, at least, they passed as 
white. Both Dr. Johnston and his wife 
knew that they had in their veins 
some “colored” blood. But, in order to 
get on in life and to secure a fair break 
for their children, they had just for- 
gotten about it. Albert Johnston, Jr., 
was attending a _ highclass private 
school. Everything was on the up 
and up, 


Then, in 1941, when Albert was 
16 years of age, he heard his father 
say to his mother: “I'm going to tell 
that boy.” In a moment Dr. Johnston 
entered the room and calmly an- 
nounced: “You're colored.” The story. 
from here on, is that of young Albert 
the bright, popular, promising boy of 
16 after he finds that he is “colored.” 
The reactions of his friends in his 
home-town and at school, the deepen- 
ing effects inside his own conscious- 
ness, his observations in a journey 
across country to - California — these 
give us a series of laboratory observa- 
tions which are unparalleled. 


Fiction More Cruel Than Fact 


HAVE never had the heart to write 





anything about Sinclair Lewis’ Kings- 
blood Royal. In this slashing novel the 
creator of Babbitt tells of a young 
banker in one of his synthetic Min- 
nesota towns who comes gradually and 
dramatically to the conclusion that he 
bears within himself a tiny admixture 
of African blood. He lives in the 
fashionable quarter, has a slick wife 
and friends who all ornament the 
country-club set. But, in a manner 
not too convincingly managed by the 
adroit novelist, he feels constrained to 
reveal his connection with the Negroes 
and take what comes of belonging to 
the under-privileged minority, 

I appreciate the daring of this con- 
ception. It took courage to think it 
through and send it out into the glare 
of our national arena. And there are 
some fine passages in the book—espec- 
ially those picturing life among the 
Negroes. But when it comes to pre- 
senting the effects of the new psycho- 
logical strain, Sinclair Lewis tries to 
recompence the reader for lack of in- 
sight by piling on crude and improbable 
drama. And I have a feeling that his 
sense of guilt as a white has compelled 
him to do injustice to his fellow citi- 
zens. The Negroes in this tale are 
pictured with a warm and broad sym- 
pathy. But the words and actions of 
the whites—far Northerners, citizens 
of Minnesota—ring false to my North- 
ern ears, 

Neil Kingsblood and his wife, Vestal, 
lived in the swell Sylvan Park section 
of town. When Neil returned from the 
war as a hero he was received by the 
aristocrats of his set. When he revealed 
the existence of his few drops of Negro 
blood the whole town turned against 
him with raucous snarls. The story 
ends with a mob scene in which the 
upper-class leaders storm Neil’s house 
with stones and guns. In the end the 
innocent victims are herded into a 


police wagon while the mobsters g0 
free. In the whole white population 
of the place there is hardly one who 
shows understanding or sympathy 


The story never sounded true to me, 
but it was difficult to make out a case 
against it. How could you prove that 
white people would not act in this 
beastly way? Well, now we have proof. 
A curiously interesting thing has hap- 
pened. First Sinclair Lewis gave us an 
imaginary account of what would hap- 
pen if a respectable white person had 
his status as a Negro revealed to him 
and decided to cross the color line and 
take his place where he_ belonged. 
Then this dramatic and revealing thing 
actually happened and Mr, White in 
this book sets down the story with 
meticulous regard for detail. Never 
before did events so check up on an 
author. And I am forced to report that 
Sinclair Lewis comes off badly. 

Dr. Johnston and his young son both 
had tough inner struggles in connec- 
tion with their passing over. Many 
curious details are revealed in the ac- 
counts of the youthful Albert’s trp 
across the country. One’s sense of the 
silliness of the whole business of 
segregation is deepened as he reads 
along. But there is nothing to parallel 
the picture of vulgar cruelty pictured 
in the fictional version. In fact, in the 
good old New Hampshire town of 
Keene, the patients of Dr, Johnston 
had long had a suspicion about his 
colored connections. But it made n0 
difference to them. He was a good 
dector and a good man. That was 
enough for them. I suspect that the 
folks in Minnesota average up about 
as well as those in New Hampshire 
There really aren’t any white people 
There are just people. 
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izations is in a transitory period. 

Communist forces within the 
federation are in steady decline—and 
the issue of structural affiliation is 
looming larger and larger. There is no 
longer the slightest possibility of the 
CP gaining control of the CIO. On the 
contrary, the only question is: how 
long can they remain in the CIO? The 
Wallace issue was the bridgehead; the 
alternatives were made clearer than 
ever before. As regards foreign policy, 
the ERP is, of course, the decisive issue. 
Unlike previous situations, the CP 


T= Congress of Industrial Organ- 





PRESSMAN 
Back With Wallace 


could not muddy the waters. The two 
basic questions were: how do you 
stand on the Wallace candidacy? How 
do you stand on the Marshall Plan? 
Not much room was left for ducking 
the issues. 

One of the important portents in the 
CIO, and an indication of the temper 
of the anti-CP forces who are now in 
active control, is the “resignation” of 
Lee Pressman as general counsel of 
the CIO, As one Washington labor 
cynic put it: “Wonderful! And it 
only took twelve years for it to hap- 
pen.” He referred to the fact that 
Pressman has held his national CIO 
position since the start of the organ- 
ization. Despite recurrent and heated 
demands by the CIO rank-and-file as 
well as anti-CP leaders that Pressman 
be dismissed, he seemed invulnerable. 
Now free of his national CIO job, he 
is better able to follow more directly 
and completely the pursuit of his true 
love, the present manifestation of 
which is the Wallace campaign. 

Who is Pressman? What is his rec- 
ord? Since the Pressman incident will 
doubtlessly fill a significant footnote in 
any coming history of American labor 
personalities, it is instructive to ex- 
amine his political history to date, 
particularly since Pressman’s public 
areer is hardly coming to an end, but 
is rather manifesting itself differently. 
Since Mr. Pressman, in spite of his 
‘ehind-the-scenes importance in the 
ClO, has been an activist in many 
felds, this political portrait will there- 
fore focus largely on political affilia- 
Hons, 

Nelson Frank in the NY World-Tele- 
gram has traced Pressman’s allegiance 
‘0 the Communist Party back to the 
tarly 1930s when he was employed by 
Wallace’s AAA. He has not detached 
timself from the CP since, according 
‘ this report, This disclosure was im- 
bortant because for the first time it 
Was established that Pressman was an 
«tual CP card-holder. Pressman’s 
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Lee Pressman as Portent 
Profile of a Party-Line Unionist 


By John Leslie 


chief oratorical defense against critics 
has been his defiant threat to sue for 
libel if he were termed a CP member. 
After the World-Telegram statement, 
blustering Lee Pressman did not sue. 
But neither did Philip Murray—to 
whom copies of the charge were sent— 
“disaffiliate” him from the CIO pay- 
roll. 


* > + 


Bur if Pressman was extremely 
cautious about his CP membership, he 
never denied his direct participation 
in a slew of party-line causes. Political 
observers studying Communist wheel- 
horses in assorted fronts over a period 
of years found that Abou Ben Press- 
man pretty nearly led all the rest. 


Examine, for example, Lee Pressman 
in the role of teacher. With his ex- 
perience both as a government official 
and national CIO counsel, he undoubt- 
edly had a good deal to teach And so 
he put his talents, and knowledge, in 
the service of the cause he likes best: 
the interests of the Communist Party. 
Let’s attend classes with him, The 
School for Democracy, a_ Stalinist- 
front indoctrination center, drew 
heavily upon the leadership of the CP- 
controlled National Federation for 
Constitutional liberties, in their com- 
mon cause. The leading spirit of the 
school was Howard Selsam, a former 
teacher of philosophy at Brooklyn 
College, expelled because of his CP 
affiliations, and whose party name, 
incidentally, was “Hill.” After ex- 
pulsion from Brooklyn College, he as- 
sumed the directorship of the School 
for Democracy. Some of his instructors 
were the veteran party-liner Bern- 
hard J. Stern, whose party name 
was B. Stevens; Abraham Isserman, 
lawyer for  party-line unions (in- 
cluding the NY Chapter of the 
American Newspaper Guild, until rec- 
ently completely dominated by Com- 
munists) and who raised money for 
Gerhart Eisler; Bella V. Dodd, the 
‘La Passionara’ of the Stalinist teach- 
ers union; Vito-for-Tito Marcantonio, 
who needs no introduction; Mike Quill 
of the Transport Workers Union; Max 
Yergan, the Negro party-line leader 
(the last two have recently jumped 
the CP coop), and other like academic- 
ilans, On January 6, 1944, the School 





QUILL 
Took the Subway Home 


for Democracy and the Workers School 
(the training headquarters of the CP 
in New York) merged. The new insti- 
tution that was concocted in that year 
of Stalinist patriotism was the Jefferson 
School, At the School for Democracy, 
Pressman lectured on “Labor Problems 
and the Law.” He was active also in the 
educational sphere with the Commu- 


nist Abraham Lincoln School in Chi- 
cago. 

Or perhaps you would like to follow 
Lee Pressman, the movie guide? When 
the CP-front Films for Democracy was 
organized, Pressman could be counted 
upon to accept the position of treasurer. 
Pressman served as a member of the 
Advisory Board of the front, Film 
Audiences for Democracy. Fellow- 


‘advisors included Dashiell Hammett, 


party-line mystery novelist; Lillian 
Hellman, playwright and CP apologist: 
Stanley Isaacs, former Manhattan 
Borough President, who coddled Sy 
Gerson, the CP designee to fill Cac- 
chionne’s seat in the NY City Council, 
and aided party fronts with his own 
name, and others of this ilk. 

Or shall we read Pressman, the 
writer? The Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, 
a Communist-led union which has 
since merged with the Stalinist-con- 
trolled CIO office workers, published 
the magazine Technical America. The 
guiding genius of the union was Marcel 
Scherer, its national organizational di- 
rector. In 1931, Scherer was the Com- 
munist Party candidate for Alderman 
from New York City’s 37th District. 
Pressman of course contributed to 
Technical America. 


»” oS - 


Pressman. after all, was a lawyver-— 
and apparently a very good one as any 
honest biographer should admit—and 
it was appropriate that he should 
contribute his legal talents to party- 
line causes. The CP-controlled In- 
ternational Juridical Association took 
a good deal of his time. «His asso- 
ciates in this organization included 
Abraham Isserman, Carol King and 
Joseph Brodsky. Each of these has an 
interesting history. Joseph Brodsky 
received the appellation “the Stalinist 
pay-off man” after a raid by London 
police on Soviet House some years ago. 
During the raid, documents were seized 
from Anton Miller, the code expert at 
Soviet House, which tied Brodsky up 
with disbursements of money in Amer- 
ica. Brodsky also was treasurer of the 
Sound View Fund, which dispersed 
large funds to the Daily Worker, the 
New Masses, the International Labor 
Defense (the legal arm of the CP), the 
National Negro Congress, and similar: 
party groups. Carol King, the law 
partner or Brodsky, was a sponsor of 
the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, a member of Marc- 
antonio’s re-election committee, spon 
sor of the Schappes Defense Com- 
mittee, and lawyers for dozens of Com- 
munists and fronts. In such company, 
and for mutual purposes, Pressman 
served as national committeeman of the 
International Juridical Association. 

As all socially-minded persons should 
be, Pressman was interested in con- 
sumer conditions. He therefore devoted 
some effort to help the League fo: 
Women shoppers. After the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, the group mysteriously became 
anti-interventionist. A resolution was 
adopted at its third national conven- 
tion: “The League of Women Shoppers 
recognizes that involvement of the 
United States in the present interna- 
tional situation would inevitably tend 
to undermine living standards of all 
Americans, destroy civil liberties . . . 
therefore be it resolved that the League 
of Women Shoppers join with labor 
in opposition to Americ~~> participation 
in the present war.” A leading speaker 
at this convention was Lee Pressman, 
who attacked the “administration’s 
program of national unity which was 
the unity of Ford, Girdler, William 





Green, and the Army and Navy.” 
After the Nazi invasion of Russia was 
under way, Pressman similarly under- 
went a sudden conversion. The unholy 
“imperialist” war was suddenly sancti- 
fied, and in loud interventionist tones 
he proclaimed his place on the side 
of the devils turned angels. 

Thus Lee Pressman’s political devel- 
opment was characterized by two basic 
phases: isolationist before the Nazi 
invation of Russia, interventionist im- 
mediately afterward. There was still 
a third transitien that he had to 
undergo. As the war against Hitlerite 
Germany ended, relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
cooled rapidly. The chief aim now 
was to encourage demobilization; the 
slogan was “bring the boys home.” 





CURRAN 
No Longer at Sea 


Pressman joined in the cry by virtue 
of his membership on the dominant 
steering committee of the newly- 
created Win the Peace group. 

These affiliations of Pressman with 
party-fronts represent only the barest 
outline of his activities in this regard. 
At present he shares an office in 
Wallace headquarters with John Abt, 
CP member and the husband of 
Jessica Smith, editor of Soviet Russia 
Today. Pressman’s secretary is one 
Ruth Jett, a member of the executive 
committee of the CP in Harlem. His 
law partners are Harold Cammer and 
Nathan Witt, both Stalinists. He is 
also currently featured in a_ special 
series of forums at the Jefferson School 
on “Civil Rights in America.” His co- 
speakers include Howard Fast, Karl 
Marzani, Philip Foner, Doxey Wilker- 
son, Herbert Aptheker and Lyman 
Bradley—all CP members, not just 
“sympathizers.” 

What is particularly ironic about the 
present Pressman enthusiasm is that 
it was the great Henry Agard Wallace 
who fired him and twenty other em- 
ployees out of the AAA, which Hank 
headed, in the great purge of the 
‘thirties. (See Dwight Macdonald’s 
first-rate biography of Wallace for 
details on the AAA purge.) From the 
AAA,’ Pressman went to Harry Hop- 
kin’s WPA, and after that to Rexford 
Tugwell’s Rural Restellement Admin- 
istration. He became counsel of the 
CIO in 1936, when John L. Lewis—in 
his collaborative period with the Sta- 
linists—gave him the job. After Lewis 
had abandoned the CIO, Pressman and 
many other colleagues whom Lewis had 
installed were still on the job. 


The role of Pressman in the CIO it- 
self, the counseling part he played, his 
position at Murray’s elbow, his po- 
litical script as dialog-man for the 
party-liners in the CIO, calls for a 
study of its own—but at long last it 
will be of only historic interest, 


HEN applied to the Soviet 
\\ Union war economy Is a wider 


wartime economy, 





At least since the middle 1930's, Soviet 


economy has been subordinated to the 
needs of wur. and ma be considered 
as ¢ entiall a war enonomy. Signifi- 
cantly, after the Soviet Union’s entry 
into the war, the adaptation of the 
nation production and labor to 


wartime exigencie did not involve 
thoroughgoing transformation. What- 
ever changes were effected were of 
quantitative character rather than 
changes in basic principles, At the 
outbreak of war, the complex structure 
of a war economy was completed, and 
it continues in the same form today, 
long after the termination of hostilities. 
ties. 

Therefore, paradoxically as this may 
sound, it is correct to speak of the 
wartime and postwar “war 
economy” of the USSR. Yet the 
analysis of the Soviet economy during 
the war is of considerable importance 


prewal 


in that period the whole system of 
Soviet war economy in the wide mean- 
ing of the rm was put to a hard test. 
Last Januury there appeared in 
Moscow a small volume, War Economy 
of the USSR in the Period of the War 
of Liberation, by N. A. Voznesensky 
The author is Chairman of the State 
Planning Committee, Deputy Premier 
and an alternate member of the Polit- 
buro. His book evoked extensive com 
ment in the Soviet press, which gave 
the gist of its contents without a single 
critical remark 
tion of the peculiar title of the book 
War Economy in Wartime. Whether: 
this indicates that the author con- 
siders the Soviet prewar and postwar 


There is no explana- 


economy aS a war economy in the 
wide meaning of the term is not clear. 
The book is biased, and its scientific 
value is negligible But it contains 
numerous data and observations, which 
permit a closer scrutiny of the Soviet 
economy and throw a light on some of 
its aspects, which have hitherto been 
veiled in secrecy. 

Worthy of note is Voznesensky’'s 
general concept of World War Il. He 
repudiates the idea that the war was 
waged by a bloc of peace-loving 
nations against Fascism,” a_ phrase 


commonly used until not long ago. 


Actually he ay there were two 
wal a Wil between pbourgeols 
democratic nations and a bloc of 
Fascist nations and an altogether 
different struggle the War of Liber- 
ation waged by the Soviet Union 
against Hitlerite Germany These two 
war historically coincided 


The «nature of the war conducted by 
bourgeois-democratic nations” under- 
went a change: only the Soviet Union's 
participation in the war transformed 
it into “a world war against Fascism 
and for liberation”; only “the tremen- 
dous might of the Soviet Union and 
the support given to it by all freedom- 
loving nations of the world made the 
Allied camp a fighter for liberation 

From these premises the author pro- 
ceeds to show the superiority of the 
Soviet war economy, and to prove that 
the USSR crushed the formidable foe 
with the insignificant assistance of the 
Allies. Such is the latest officially cir- 
culated legend 


Planned Economy Without a Plan 
Tur development of Soviet war in- 


dustry, as described in the book, does 
not warrant Voznesensky’s optimism 
The reader makes a startling discovery 
that at the beginning of the war plans 
jor economic mobilization were non- 


existent. Of coufse, Voznesensky re- 


frains from saying this in so many 
words, but he says that only “on the 
eve of the war, when the threat from 
Hitlerite Germany was becoming ever 
more menacing,” did the government 
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adopt “a mobilization plan for the 
production of ammunition in_ the 
second half of 1941 and in 1942.” Even 
then the plan covered only the pro- 
duction of ammunition, leaving, for 
instance, armaments out of considera- 
tion. A week after Hitler's invasion 
of Russia, the Soviet Government 
adopted “a mobilization plan of na- 
tional economy” for the third quarter 
of 1941. The author admits, however, 
that the measures outlined in this plan 
were “inadequate.” Only on August 
16 did the government adopt a new 
war economic plan” for the fourth 
quarter of 1941 and for 1942, and only 
then was the mobilization of national 
resources for war purposes envisaged 
on a large scale, and a decision was 
made concerning the evacuation of in- 
dustry to the eastern provinces 

The second half of 1941 was a period 
f catastrophic decline of Soviet in- 
dustry. By November, 1941, the Ger- 


of war industry. The expansion of 
industrial production in the eastern 
regions, much publicized in the Soviet 
press during and after the war as an 
economic miracle, was in fact a rather 
modest achievement, and could not 
compensate for the losses sustained in 
the occupied territory. According to 
Voznesensky, the total yield of Soviet 
industry, which in the second half of 
1941 was reduced to a small fraction 
of prewar production, “increased more 
than time and a half” from January 
through December, 1942, and in the 
course of 1943 increased by 17 percent 
“as against 1942” (the average for 
1942, and not the level reached in 
December of that year). Voznesensky 
represents this rise as a tremendous 
achievement; in reality, it was rather 
on the modest side. 


* 


In a similar manner Voznesensky 














Remember? 


Finland: “What does it matter to me if you're sixty to one? Get off 
my foot!’’—From the Sydney Bulletin. 

















mans had occupied territory in which 
prior to the war was produced, for 
63 percent of coal, 68 per- 
cent of cast iron, 58 percent of steel, 


instance 


and 60 percent of aluminum. This was 
a terrible blow, aggravated by the 
evacuation of industrial enterprises 
from the adjoining regions menaced 
by the Germans. As a result, “the 
production of rolled steel, the basis of 
war industry,” dwindled by December, 
1941, to 30 percent of the prewar 
volume; the production of non-ferrous 
metals practically stopped (“was 430 
times lower); “the output of  ball- 
bearings, without which the produc- 
tion of planes, tanks and artillery, is 
impossible, was 21 times lower than 
it had been.” Meanwhile, war plants 
in the eastern regions continued to 
work to capacity, making use of old 
stocks. In March, 1942, when indus- 
trial production started an upward 
trend, the output of war industry 
in the eastern regions soon reached 
the level of the prewar production 
throughout the USSR. 

Yet the general development of in- 
dustry was in sharp contrast to that 









jockeys with every aspect of indus- 
trial growth. “During three years 
(1942-1944) of the “War of Libera- 
tion,” the volume of capital invest- 
ments in the USSR reached approxi- 
mately 79,000,000,000 rubles.” This again 
is represented as a formidable achieve- 
ment. Yet in 1940, capital investment 
reached 38,000,000,000 rubles, while the 
plan for 1941 foresaw an investment 
of 57,000,000,000. Even in the eastern 
regions, which became the center of 
Soviet industry, and into which tre- 
mendous amounts of industrial equip- 
ment and millions of workers were 
poured, the average yearly capital in- 
vestments exceeded “only by 23 per- 
cent the amounts invested in the 
economy of these regions in the pre- 
war years.” While iron and steel] in- 
dustry, from 1940 to 1943, functioned 
almost exclusively in the Ural region 
and in Siberia, the production of cast 
iron increased in those areas during 
that period by 35 percent, af steel by 
37 percent, and of rolled steel by 36 
percent, or, in absolute figures, by 1.6, 
by 2.3, and by 1.8 million tons, re- 
spectively. During the same period, 
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coal output in the Ural, Kaza! 


hstan 
and Middle Asia, outside oi Lich 
there was hardly any coal production, 
increased from 20.7 to 33.3 miilion 
tons, 

For a period of war, these indices 


are hardly spectacular. Yet they seem 
to have been achieved only in 1943, 
This follows from Voznesensky’s state. 
ment that the national income in tie 
eastern regions increased in 1942. as 
compared with 1940—it sounds almost 
incredible—by a mere 3 percent, and 
in 1943 by an additional 13 percent, 
Of course, the indices for the wer in- 
dustry proper were much higher; 
during the war years it grew to 25 
times its former volume. But the in- 
dices for most industries not immedi- 
ately connected with the war, dropped 
considerably. This trend appeared not 
only in the light industry and in tne 
production of textiles (except the sec- 
tor working for the army), but also 
in many branches of the metal indus- 
try. As if in passing, Voznesensky 
states that “the output of new loco- 
motives and railway cars ceased al- 
most completely.” 


* * * 


Soviet System Inflexible 


HUS, in the years of war, Soviet 
industry revealed itself as lacking im 
flexibility and unable rapidly to ex- 
pand under critical circumstaiices, 
Though the war industry proper grew 
considerably. this growth was achieved 
at the cost of harsh curtailment of the 
production of all industries not di- 
rectly connected with the war. Under 
the stress of war and on the existing 
conditions of Soviet industry, this was 
unavoidable. but the after-effects of 
those years are still felt, and the 
Soviet industry will remain in difficult 
conditions for a long time to come. 

Under Voznesensky’s brush the eco- 
nomic picture assumes, however, @ 
very satisfactory, almost brilliant as- 
pect. He describes the rehabilitation 
of liberated territories in the same 
high-flown language. “While in 1943 
industrial production in the liberated 
regions amounted to 2,700,000,000 ru- 
bles (in unchanged prices), it reached 
in 1944 the total of 8,300,000,000. a 
fotal of 3.1 times higher than in the 
preceding year. This was a treien- 
dous tempo in a country which was 
carrying on a military offensive un- 
paralleled in history.” This kind of 
Statement produces a poor impression. 
By the beginning of the war, the Soviet 
industrial production had _ reached 
about 158,000,000,000 rubles (in un- 
changed prices). About one-half of 
this output was produced in regions 
which were occupied during the wat 
and were liberated in 1943 and 1944. 
If the industrial output in 1944 
amounted to 8,300,000,000 rubles. it 
reached only 11-12 percent of the 
prewar output in those regions. This 
is anything but a satisfactory result. 
Nor is it true that the occupied terri- 
tories suffered wholesale destruction, 
as generally supposed. According to 
Voznesensky, 13 percent of industrial 
enterprises remained undestroyed in 
the occupied provinces of the USSR, 
19 percent in the Ukraine, and 15 
percent in Byelorussia. This surviving 
industry, however small, was an asset 
in the new start. If after a year and 
a half of strenuous efforts made by 
the local population for economic 
rehabilitation, the total industrial pro- 
duction in 1944 did not exceed 12 
percent of the prewar level, this 
meager result testifies to the incompe- 
tence of those responsible for the 
organization of industry. 

Wartime agriculture and transporta- 
tion cannot be dealt with here. How- 
ever, Voznesensky’s data on Soviet 
labor in wartime are of such interest 
that they deserve special consideration, 
This problem will be analyzed in an 
other article, 
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BERLIN. 


N this dark side of the earth, 
O the European political tension is 

pressing to the frontiers of un- 
certainty, of fear, and even terror. 

| returned yesterday from France. I 
discovered, to my alarm, that the day 
before the Russian police had picked 
up my car, along with the German 
secretary and driver who had been 
using the vehicle. The girl had wanted 
to make a short visit with relatives, 
and the Buick was parked in front of 
the house which happens to be in the 
Soviet sector of the city. Several min- 
utes later, a Russian soldier charged in, 
machine-gun cradled in his arms, and 
demanded: “Where is Amerikanski?” 
The family backed itself up against 
the wall and protested that there was 
no Amerikanski here. But he had seen 
the Amerikanski-wagon and he knew. 
He pushed open all the doors and 
closets, looked into the bathroom, and 
even under the beds. He finally ac- 
cepted the explanation that the Ameri- 
kanski was in Paris. At the muzzle of 
the gun he marched the girl out to 
the car and directed the driver to the 
Kommandatur. 

There the NKVD took over. The 
inquisitor was a Russian in civilian 
clothes, smoking the inevitable pappy- 
rosse between his thumb and _ fore- 
finger, and barking all his questions 
through an interpreter. Your name? 
She told him, Address? She gave it. 
Your pass? She showed her German 
Personalausweis. All your other passes? 
She protested she had no other passes. 
He began to shout. She had other 
passes, other passports, she was a spy 
and if she didn’t play along it would 
go hard with her! The girl began tc 
tremble and to weep a little out of 
fright. Why do you come down here 
to spy on us? What are vou doing any- 
way in the Russian sector? The girl 
mumbled that she wasn’t spying, that 
she comes down to visit the theatre 
and the opera of the Russian sector 
and also the exhibitions at the House 
of Soviet Culture. He began to roar 
wildiv. The interpreter conveyed the 
message that the Inspector was con- 
vinced she was lying, that she was a 
spy, that she was not German but a 
disguised foreigner, that he would get 
to the bottom of the affair. He moved 
out from behind his desk and seized 
her pocketbook. He ojs:ned the clasp 
and emptied out the contents. (If there 
is anything more calculated to de- 
moralize a woman than to dump out 
her purse, no one has yet discovered 
it.) He picked up a lipstick, a small 
bottle of perfume, a little box of pow- 
der and some other personal items and 
demanded suspiciously why she carried 
all that along. Because, she said meekly 
she was eine moderne Frau. Or maybe 
he countered, because you're always 
prepared to be under way, on the road, 
crossing frontiers! 

So it went for several hours. Finally 
she was led:out to an ante-chamber 
presided over by a German _ police- 
chief. She sat there, white and weep- 
ing. The chief tried to comfort her 
reassure her, that nothing was amiss 
that it wasn’t serious. In a moment 
the Russian Inspector came out. He 
addressed the chief, now in fluent 
German. The German turned to the 
girl and told her severely that she was 
dismissed, but that if she were ever 
found in the Soviet sector of Berlin 
again...! 


o > . 


Tue incident is neither isolated nor 
Untypical. In every conceivable circle, 
by any and all means, the Russians 
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“The Dark Side of the Earth’ 
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have sought to introduce uncertainty— 
fear—terror. They have wanted to 
demonstrate in Berlin and in all of 
central Europe (and the tragedy is that 
they are succeeding) that it is the 
Russian who is Number One, that it 
is he who says the last word and gives 
the final order. No one challenges ‘is 
authority. 

I have often met with students who 


were in a state of panic over what. 


might happen the next day at the uni- 
versity; and NKVD arrests on the 
campus are not infrequent. I have 
talked with young girls—unimportant 
little creatures in unimportant German 
villages—who have been propositioned 
by NKVD officers to become “sources 
of information” and who were trying 
to run away from what they correctly 
sensed was a terrible. endless Russian 
spider-web. Behind the psychology, Ff 
course, there is the grim reality, dark 
and quite forbidding, if only occa- 
sionally glimpsed. History is written 
by the survivors, and to know the 
system, the terror, one must listen to 
the victims. But first find them. 

A man named Auer whom I have 
managed to meet tells the following 
story. Shortly after the liberation of 
1945, he and several other political 
figures came out from concentration 
camps into anti-Fascist public activity. 
This was in the Dresden area. One 
morning, shortly after, special commit- 
tees with white arm-bands presented 
themselves at the city hall. It was 
argued that the Communist charges 
against their “shady” pasts had been 
verified. Auer, among others, was 
under arrest. Handcuffs were put on 
his wrists. He was dragged down the 
steps, and received a severe blow on 
an eye from a man wielding a stick. 
An inquiry was held at the Soviet 
headquarters by two Russian officers. 
They were all released at the end of 
the day—but they had missed the all- 
important executive meeting of the 
anti-Fascist committee. It was not long 
after when Major Vasilenko (of the 
Dresden NKVD), a patrol of twelve 
soldiers, plus a local Communist func- 
tionary, appeared to re-arrest Auer. 
A truck had come along, and his entire 
household belongings were loaded: 
clothes, books, radio, typewriter, etc. 
The Major himself took all the per- 
sonal papers and political documents. 
Auer was placed in the prison of one 
of Dresden’s old barracks. The next 
day a paper was put before him for 
his signature—which would certify that 
a_raid on his house had produced a 
loaded revolver and an Iron Cross 
medal. Auer refused. Vasilenko sought 
angrily to strike at him with his pistol, 
but he was restrained by another officer 


who remarked: “Let him sit for a 
couple of months, then he’ll come 
around to signing. .. .” 

Auer sat for a year and three months, 
Then he was brought to the NKVD- 
Kommandatur, where a Soviet General 
presided. He was polite and formal 
and inquired as to Auer’s own in- 
terpretation of the affair. Auer was 
straightforward. He told the General 
that the whole incident was a Com- 
munist political intrigue; and that his 
personal property was probably looted 
and divided among the local func- 
tionaries. The General said very little. 
He said that often people find them- 
selves hurt by evil-minded slanders. 
He expressed his regrets. 

Auer, along with several of the 
original group, was released and then 
promptly “escaped” to Berlin, where 
he was brought to a hospital. He 
weighed 97 pounds, was afflicted with 
heart disease and serious anemia, and 
he had become totally blind in one eye. 


x * 


Nor is this case exceptional. The 
difficulty is in locating the victim. 
And this is about as easy as making 
a tour of the Lubianka. Sachsenhausen 
and Buchenwald, two old notorious 
Nazi camps, are in use again. In the 
earlier days they were packed by the 
Soviet police with Nazi, half-Nazi, and 
amorphous elements, The great Ger- 
man actor Heinrich George (who was 
part of Goebbels’ theatre circle) is 
said to have died in Sachsenhausen; 
and I myself knew a number of unim- 
portant former Nazis who perished in 
such camps. It did not take long before 
the anti-Nazi sections of these NK VD 
camps began to grow. Independent 
Socialists in the Russian zone began to 
find their way into cells, 

Details are hard to establish, but 
recently an enterprising reporter for 
the Echo der Woche, a liberal Munich 
weekly, provided a rare inner glimpse. 
He hung around the vicinity of Weimar 
and was able slowly to piece together 
a picture. In the morning he could see 
the trucks leaving the camp of Buchen- 
wald with work-transports. In order 
to prevent escape, the prisoners are 
ordered to lie low on the trucks, and 
one could see their blue-and-white 
hats or their shaved heads and the 
armed guards. 

The streets are checked regularly in 
order to pick-up “spies.” When pris- 
oners work in the open, on roads »r 
in woods, then the traffic is cut off and 
redirected. The camp itself is unap- 
proachable. On the great door beside 
the barbed-wire is the emblem of 
the USSR. At nights there are the 
usual concentration-camp precautions 
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of spotlights and roving patrols with 
dogs. Even in winter one sees no smoke 
coming out of the camp chimneys. 
11 the nearby hamlets of Hottelstedt 
and Ettersburg (total population 1,000), 
some 31 persons have disappeared. 
One villager explained it simply: “No 
one is supposed to be missing from the 
camp, and if the numbers don’t add 
up, they pick up a couple of farmers 
in the fields or pedestrians in the 
street, and the problem is solved.” 

In Weimar the reporter found a let- 
ter of a Social Democratic functionury, 
who had been arrested in 1946, written 
to his brother: 

“The situation for us, Siberia-con- 
scriptees, is hopeless. Almost every 
day new people come. Most of them 
are members of some political party 
other than .he SED |Communist-con- 
trolled Socialist Unity Party]. None 
of them were sentenced by any kind 
of judicial trial. In September we were 
surprised by the arrival of an old 
Communist who had already spent five 
years here and had escaped liquidation 
by the SS through an accident. But 
despite new arrivals, our numbers re- 
main about the same. Every wee 
transports are organized and shipped 
off by night. Where to? Nobody here 
knows. At the beginning of 1947, some 
2,000 youths who had been in the camp 
were dragged away... . There are only 
a few Nazis here. They are to be found 
in a special separate section of the 
camp, and their living conditions are 
even worse than ours. ... We live in 
a barracks with 150 men that has room 
only for 50. We sleep in shifts on the 
floor. In the beginning we had no 
blankets, but now each of us has one. 
Personal belongings have all been 
taken away, and if anybody still has 
pencil or paper, he is punished with 
‘solitary.’ We wear the same uniforms 
as the prisoners of 1933-1945. Cur 
daily food consists of 500 grams of 
bread, jam, coffee and a liter [1.056 
quart] of thick soup. Only rarely do 
we get any soap, and we're dirty. ... 
In every barracks there are spies. .. . 
The worst conditions are in the women’s 
barracks. One can scarcely tell that 
these people are women. They wear 
pants and have the same hair-cuts as 
we. ... Nor are the sanitary facilities 
any better; and we're not allowed to 
talk to them... .” 

These are fragments from a picture 
of the brave new world, and some- 
how I am reminded of the words of 
Hemingway in another context: “The 
world has to kill them, to break them, 
so of course it kills them. The world 
breaks every one. .. . But those that 
will not break it kills. It kills the very 
good and the very gentle and the very 
brave impartially. If you are none of 
these, you can be sure it will kill you, 
too, but there will be no special 
RUT... oa" 

(Continued from Page Fourteen) 
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edical Care in Am 


By T. Swann Harding 


Y first book, Fads, Frauds, and 
M Physicians, published by the 
old Dial Press in 1930, was 


essentially a plea for improved organi- 
zation of group medical practice in 
order to provide better service at lowe 
rates. This, according to the book, 
could be achieved by democratic means, 
whether by voluntary association of 
citizens under the leadership of en- 
lightened physicians, or by voting to 
have the State or Federal Govern- 
ment take a hand. In any case, so- 
cialized medicine would be achieved 
the term merely meaning the process 
ot rendering medical science socially 
useful to the greatest possible extent 
means that the old 


ystem of 


This simply 
haphazard medical care 
which just grew, is today inadequate 
however adequate it may have been 
in horse-and-buggy days. Today the 


complexity of medicine has yreatly 
increased, costs have necessarily 
doctors and 


mounted, hospitals are 


poorly located—mostly in urban cen- 
ters and without regard to population 
need It is simply too expensive fo! 
the ordinary 
himself the 


Yet the same annual expenditure we 


citizen to procure for 


medical care he needs 


now make as a people for inadequate 
care would finance adequate care for 
all, if 


cally planned 


pent intelligently on a scientifi- 
ystem 

Selective Service 
in the most closed 
phase of the Global War which began 


Examinations for 
recently violent 
about 1900, disclosed a 45 percent de- 
fective rate in draftees. But, under 
present circumstances, doctors and den- 
tists cannot go into homes and offices 
searching people out and offering to 
treat them, while the potential patients 
know it costs so much money to “get 
fixed up” that they are reluctant to 
call upon either until desperately ill. 
Hence our unmet medical needs are 
legion Meanwhile, for every day’s 
work lost to industry during the war 
because of strike three were lost 
through sickness 

IlIness and accidents of all kinds cost 
about 350,000,000 working days per 
year. But families expend on medical 
care amounts directly related to their 
annual incomes, not directly correlated 
with their medical needs. Farm fami- 
lies notably expend a decreasing share 
of their total incomes on medical care 
as these incomes increase, but a much 
greater percentage of them then buy 
medical care in far greater variety 
and of more types, indicating they 
needed it all along. Few 
families 


probably 
farm receive free medical 
care, and the excellent work the Farm 
Security Farmers Home) Ad- 
ministration did in fostering group 
medical care for rural families has had 
to be discontinued. 

Low-income familes pay out a dis- 
proportionate share of their incomes 
for medical care and many farm fami- 
lies incur deficits for this reason. That 
is why Farm Security originally tied 
group medical care to repayment of 
the loans it made. Prepaid group or 
other cooperative medical care is much 
more popular among farmers than 
among city folk. The highest per- 
centage of prepayment rural sub- 
scribers is among low-income families, 


(now 


whereas the percentage increases with 
income, in the city, at least until an 
income level of around $5,000 a year 
is reached. That may be the breaking 
point where such families believe they 
can afford the luxury of private med- 
ical care individually arrived at—yet 
always inferior to group care. 

For such care inevitably remains less 
effective than good group care, be- 
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cause medical groups add an element 
of supervision and of close consulta- 
tion among varied specialists which 
greatly enhances their efficiency. When 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Chas. F. Brannan testified before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, April 25, 1946, he gave the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill his full 
He then observed that non- 
more 


upport 
farm people had net 
than 2% times greater than farm 
and that they also 


as much for medical care 


incomes 


people pent twice 


He advocated an actuarially sound 
nation-wide system of group medical 
e and observed that the Blue Cross 


and other voiuntary plans were geared 


to city incomes, the costs being too 
high in relation to services rendered 
(Farm 


income still averages far lower than 


for great farm participation 


urban income.) He noted also that 
rural life is not the healthful condi- 
tion it has been pictured. Farm youth 
8-19-year age group had a 
higher rate of draft rejection for de- 


in the 


Author of Two Blades of Grass 
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cessful group practice in rural areas. 
A national health insurance plan sup- 
plemented by tax funds would supply 
the need. 

This national system must be planned; 
it must not be allowed iuerely to grow 
helter-skelter. It must effectively dis- 
tribute doctors and hospital] beds. For 
instance, there were 170,000 licensed 
physicians in the USA in 1940, or one 
to each 748 individuals, but only one 
per 1,501 persons in Mississippi. There 
was one general hospital bed per 196 
New Yorkers, but only one per 263 
for the USA as a whole, and one per 
667 in Mississippi, while 1.300 coun- 
ties wholly lacked general hospitals. 
At that time the provision of group 
medical care could, with utmost econ- 
omy, have been made for $25.30 per 
person, while the fee-for-service sys- 
tem was taking about $67 each. 

It is certainly true that groups, by 
pooling their mental and physical re- 
under proper supervision, 
practice medicine much more scien- 
lifically than do _ individual 


sources 


practi- 


This substation at Wheeler Dam, Alabama, is part of the great network of dams 
and power stations under the TVA which have brought.electricity into the homes 
of the people of the Tennessee Valley and provided power to run factories and 


expand industry in the region. 


Sen. Kenneth McKellar has introduced a bill to 


amend the TVA Act so that this successful project will no longer remain a’ govern- 
ment corporation but will become a political football in the hands of Congress. 


fects than any other such occupational 
group. 


Rourat counties average one doctor 
per 1,700 of population, while the ratio 
is about one to 650 for cities! In some 
counties the ratio is actually one to 
3,000-5,000 persons! A high percentage 
of rural doctors is elderly. Young 
graduates do not care to settle in rural 
areas tending to lack the hospitals and 
clinical facilities to which their train- 
ing accustomed them. Only one. in 10 
rural counties has an accredited pedia- 
trician, while Idaho, New Hampshire, 
Nevada and South Dakota, at least un- 
til recently, lacked a single qualified, 
certified obstetrician. Since 75 percent 
of farmers prefer prepayment medical 
care, it should be easy to organize suc- 


tioners. They use drugs and surgery 
more intelligently and the patient gets, 
not the doctor he hapnazardly selects 
for himself because of a fancied su- 
perior bedside manner or personality, 
but the physician selected by other 
experts who is best qualified scien- 
tifically to treat him. That alone is an 
enormous advantage. 


. * * 


Tue scientific use of drug therapy 
alone would result in a great saving 
over the present unscientific utilization 
of patent medicines of all sorts, and 
the competitive prescribing by various 
doctors working as relatively unen- 
lightened individuals. Fashions rather 
than objective science govern the use 
of drugs today. Drugs fell into dis- 
repute before sera and antitoxins, 




















then sulfa drugs focused attention op 
chermotherapy for everything oye. 
night, and next antibiotics arose , 
the general panacea. One  originaj 
therapeutic preparation is followeg 
closely by endless variants. only a fey 
ot which are improvements. because 
drug manufacturers must profit. 







Vitamins remain the rage and hor. 
mones are always a standby. But the 
drug industry complains that possibly 
the vitamin business has been over. 
done. It admits that maybe well. 
nourished people living normal] lives 
do not need vitamins so much. Yet 
all companies that depend largely on 
the sales of proprietary remedies buy 
into each new field as it appears an 
clean up as fast as possible. Scarce/ 
does a low-salaried state soil biologist 
discover streptomycin, than a hundred 
million dollars worth of plant and 
equipment spring up to manufacture it 

According to Business Week for De- 
cember 23, 1944, drug research has had 
to be promoted in recent years because 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
the Federal Trade Commission have 
kept manufacturers on their toes to 
back up the claims they make for 
their medicines! The Proprietary Asso- 
ciation had just allotted $7,750,000 for 
research because of this! Among its 
membership are some 100 research 
and more than 200 control laboratories 
So, the constant pressure of govern- 
mental regulatory agencies makes the 
drug-makers adopt scientific research 
in order to prove that their products 
will act as claimed. This replaces the 
old method of inventing a catchy title 
and label, and selling the dop_ whether 
or not. 

However ,there are those who believe 
that our many voluntary health 
agencies could solve the problem of 
improving medical care. They wil 
not do so because they themselves 
are in chaos. There are 20,000 such 
agencies with more than 300,000 board 
members, and a million or mor 
volunteers, Red Cross excluded. The 
raise some $70,000,000 annually from 
the public, but often overlap, and 
frequently several of them will te 
found trying to do the same thing 
in the same place. In one medium 
sized city, for instance, 13 public ani 
private organizations provide visiting 
nurses! 

Some of the agencies take in as little 
as $30,000 annually; some as much 4 
$16,500,000. Impoverished or wealthy, 
they compete for the same dollars. Ye 
mental disease, diabetes, heart trouble 
and venereal, with lost hearing a 
blindness together get only $2,000,00l. 
while $37,000,000 is volunteered {0 
crippled children, cancer, tuberculosis 
and poliomyelitis. But, in 1943, heart di 
ease caused more deaths than any othe! 
cause, cancer was next then nephrité 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, and _ poli 
While nearly $100 is available {* 
research and treatment per case 4 
infantile paralysis and its cripplim 
sequellae, only $22 is allocated { 
tuberculosis, $8 for cancer, and 5 cet 
per diabetic or cardiac case! 

The imbalance here is_ shockitt 
Obviously the funds should  unilt 
budget in a rational scientific wé 
attack the other great killers, and “ 


th 


into a sensible over-all national hea!!! 
insurance system. In this article “ 
have presented the case as it is. 
the next we shall outline some thit# 
that have been done and others th 
could be done. 
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The Southern Revolt 








Because of the urgency of the 
problems involved in the subject of 
race relation in the United States, | 
The New Leader is printing a con- 
tinuing series of articles on this 
subject. Previous articles have been 
by Prof. Gerald M. Capers on 
the “Liberal Southerner’s Point of 
View.” and Mary Fitzgerald’s “The 
Real Bostonians.” The next articles 
will be by Milton D. Steward, Cy 
Record and Robert J. Alexander. 
Lillian Smith is the author of 
‘Strange Fruit.” 


HE South is changing fast, but few 
T politicians will admit it. The old 

wounds of our grandfathers are 
but faint scars now on our lives, yet the 
licking goes on compulsivly in all pub- 
lic places. Politicians have found it 
too cheap a way of vote-getting to give 
it up without a few hard spasms and 
their supporting newspapcrs have con- 
venient and invoked reasons for type- 
setting the ancient phrases. 

In private, we Southerners are much 
more sensible than we appear in the 
market places. In private, a large per- 
centage of white Southerners are proud 
of President Truman’s courageous and 
statesmanlike utterance on Civil Rights 
and are laughing, in private mind you, 
at our Southern representatives in 
Washington as they once more pull 











out all the sobbing quavering stops on 
the old Damn Yankee organ. 


How familiar the old song of perse- 
cution is! It begins with a crashing 
cursing chord against the North, de- 
velops the strong impassioned theme 
of a poor South persecuted by Yan- 
kees, goes on to a plaintive recitative 
of “Nobody but a D. Y. would think 
that Negroes are mistreated down here 
and anyway don’t you see that we are 
working it out so well all by ourselves 
now leave us alone won’t you?” 

Then it moves on to an anguished 
melody titled “Nobody understands us 
we are kicked around by everybody,” 
and creeps back to an erotic little 
number on Sacred Southern Woman- 
hood, ending with a strong manly 
“Things are always fine in Dixie until 
the Government interferes.” 

Well, of course, it would be funny 
if the world had time for this kind 
of musical comedy. But folks standing 
on the edge of a crumbling precipe had 
better look around before they start 
a song and dance number. 


The unknown quantity is the self- 
termed Southern liberal. Despite pri- 
vate respect for Truman’s statement 
and a private and sometimes gorgeous 
sense of humor about politicians, many 
Southerners who personally feel that 
Negroes must have their rights, are yet 
hypnotized by the old Southern com- 


By Lillian Smith 





mandment: Do not let the Nation 
rescue us from our sins. 

Its origin is in those deep uncon- 
scious areas of human experince where 
guilt and fear struggle with reality but 
its manifestation is a daily way of 
reacting to criticism not only from 
northerners but more so from south- 
erners. It is a curious mental state, 
a twilight sleep of half-truths that 
segregates us from the rest of the 
nation and world—a cultural and moral 
schizophrenia that makes us seem at 
times to be a lost people despite ou: 
immense vitality. 


” * * 


I; is obvious to everybody that the 
politicians’ motives for this rebellion 
are overdetermined. They hope to bar- 
gain with the Democratic Party for a 
better position in national politics, yes; 
but they are clearly using the elec- 
year to bargain with the Wave of the 
Future. They know civil rights must 
be practiced in America as well 1s 
preached; they know we cannot main- 
tain segregation and call ourselves the 
world’s moral leaders, but they also 
know that when segregation goes out 
in Dixie most of them will go out with 
it. Whether we like the idea or not-— 
and I must confess it sounds a bit 
pompous to me—the United States has 
set itself up against Russia as a morally 
superior nation. Since this is so, seg- 


regation, which is the unpardonable sin 
against the human spirit, whether in 
race or national or world relations, 
must go. It not only is immoral, it is 
too dangerous to be rubbing such 
neighborly shoulders. with atomic 
bombs. 

Whether our Southern liberals will 
face up to this is uncertain. Unfor- 
tunately, some of our most courageous 
Southern liberals, tired of moral com- 
promise in race relations and economic 
issues, have gone over to the Wallace 
party—jumping alas, trom one form of 
moral compromise into another. Those 
of us who will not compromimse but 
who insist that integrity of the spirit 
and democratic processes are one and 
indivisible are having hard going down 
here just now. 

But I am an incurably hopeful pes- 
simist: though always fearing the worst, 
I nevertheless expect the best. I be- 
lieve sanity and integrity will win out 
in Dixie. After this first confusion in 
which our liberals have not shown 
much wisdom, surely they will see that 
time is running out for the South and 
the whole world. It is too dangerous 
now not to run risks. 

I cannot believe they will sit this 
one out and let our Southern politicians 
destroy our chances of regaining our 
lost valor. It is the South’s big moment 
if we but meet it with a nice blend of 
common sense and courage. 
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Unrest in the Arab World 


By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent in the Middle East 


Cairo, Egypt. 

N the Arab states the Communists 
| operate illegally. They are perse- 

cuted, their newspapers are sup- 
pressed. Annually an anti-Communist 
crusade is proclaimed, a few Commu- 
nists are arrested —likewise Social 
Democrats and Trotskyites and liberals 
—and then the various governments 
let the crusade die down. No construc- 
tive action such as the raising of the 
extremely low standard of living, the 
fight against illiteracy and disease, has 


ever been contemplated by these feudal 
governments, Small wonder that 
Communist parties have made much 


headway in these countries of late. 

Communism has grown considerably 
Since 1942 in the Arab countries. Once 
upon a time it was said that the Islamic 
religion was the surest bulwark against 
Communist infiltration. This is no 
longer so. Many of the students of Al 
Azhar in Cairo—the most important 
theological seminary in the Islamic 
world—are Communists or fellow- 
travelers. Trade unions are suppressed 
or crippled in the Arab countries, but 
they nevertheless do exist, and are 
almost 100 percent dominated by Com- 
munists. Social Democratic groups and 
parties cannot compete with the 
Communists under conditions of il- 
legality; both Communists and Social 
Democrats are persecuted, but the 
Communists are better organized and 
receive some outside (Soviet) help, 
while the Social Democrats are left to 
their own small resources. 

An excellent illustration of the real 
dangers of Communism were seen in 
recent events in Iraq. None of the 
foreign correspondents understood the 
real significance of the street fighting 
in Baghdad a few weeks ago, except 
the London Times man. For the news- 
Paper correspondents it was a dull 
affair: a cabinet had resigned, and 
there would be a few days of unrest 
until a new cabinet was appointed. 
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INSTEAD OF SOCIAL REFORM 
Maneuver for Power 


Wuar had happened in Iraq? Saleh 
Jabr, the Prime Minister, went to 
Britain early in January and signed 
a treaty with Ernest Bevin. All of a 
sudden riots spread in Baghdad and 
there were mass demonstrations against 
Saleh Jabr who had to return at once. 
The riots lasted for more than a week, 
there were dozens of killed and 
wounded; Bevin’s Middle East advisers 
declared it was only a misunderstand- 
ing—but it seemed to be a profound 
misunderstanding, as Saleh Jabr had to 
resign and to leave Iraq in a hurry. 
The treaty with Britain of course was 
forgotten. . .. The Regent, who a fort- 
night earlier had welcomed the new 
treaty in a message to King George, 
had chosen to save the throne by sac- 
rificing the treaty and the government 
composed of his friends, 





Before leaving Baghdad Saleh Jabr 
declared that the demonstrations were 
instigated by Communists and directed 
against the Western democracies. There 
was some truth in this statement, but 
it was not the whole truth. The Iraqian 
Communist party, almost non-existent 
five years ago, had much profited from 
economic and social crises in the 
country and from the incompetence of 
subsequent traditional conservative 
governments. Three years ago the 
Iraqian Communists were not able to 
stage a demonstration of a few hun- 
dred. Now they almost succeeded in 
overthrowing the monarchy and the 
state. 

This could happen not because the 
people of Iraq had come to hate the 
Western democracies but because they 
became thoroughly fed up with mis- 
management and incompetency and 


corruption at home. They protested 
against the big frauds which had been 
committed during the past year (one 
involved many high state officia/s in 
the port of Basra). They protested 
against the high cost of living, the rise 
in the price of bread and rice, the short 
supply of other foodstuffs, the total 
lack of textile goods. They demon- 
strated against the curtailment of civil 
liberties: two parties (As Shab and Al 
Itihad al Vatani) had been suppressed 
and a concentration camp been es- 
tablished in Southern Iraq. 

The crisis has been postponed, not 
averted. One needs hardly be surprised 
that the Communists are succeeding in 
making political capital out of this 
atmosphere of corruption and political 
discontent. In the present situation 
only radical measures can prevent a 
Fascist or Communist dictatorship. 
The pre-conditions for an “enlightened” 
and efficient dictatorship (4 la Ataturk 
in Turkey) do not exist in Iraq, and 
the ruling aristocracy is not willing to 
take the way of far-reaching social and 
democratic reforms. The Regent Abdul 
Illah (the boy king himself is studying 
in a college in England) has somewhat 
“enlarged” the existing coalition, but 
only the right wing “Itihad” party has 
been included while center parties and 
left of center groups have been left out 
as before. The new premier, Said Mo- 
hammed Assader, aged 67, is known 
to be absolutely loyal to the Hashemite 
dynasty. 

Instead of carrying out social reforms 
the rulers try to divert popular dis- 
content against Britain, against the 
Jews, against foreigners in general. By 
maneuvering this way the present-day 
rulers might hold power for another 
few months, or possibly years; the real 


problems will remain unsolved, Com- 
munists will gain strength; more and 
more dangerous revolutions will follow. 
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The Evolution 


of the 


emocratic Revolution 


Tokyo. 
N two and a half years of Amer- 
] ican leadership, a drastic demo- 
cratic revolution has been brought 
about in Japan. The political organs 
controlled by the 
batsu (military clique) and Zaibatsu 


feudalistic Gum- 


(moneyed families) have been com 
pletely destroyed, and their place has 
been taken by an Anglo-Saxon type of 


political organization characterized by 


parliamentary government and = po 
litical groups which have their coun 
terparts tne world over. The Anti 
Monopoly Act and the Economic De 
centralization Act (FEC 230) will be 
the basis for Japan’s econom1 truc 
ture in the ftuturs Yot onl ha tne 
feudal, Zaibatsu-type organization been 
destroyed but trust and irte] 
well have becom irtuall mpossible 
Japan has been ordered, as it were, to 
start all over again with a 19th century 
type of economic organization based 
on tree competition among medium and 
sinall produce 

Individual ownership of more than 
one cho (2.45 res) is forbidden; and 


4,900,000 acre vned until recently Dy 


landlords are being bought up by the 


Government nd distributed to the 
farmers. Labor unions have been ot 
ganized with amazing momentum; the 


number of organized laborers in Japan 
is now 5,700,000—over 70 percent of all 
the workers in the land! (In 1935-37 
organized laborers in Japan numbered 
no more than 410,000, and the unions 
were dissolved during the war.) A 
new Constitution, founded on civil 
rights, has been established. From pub 
lic life, tens of thousands of persons 
have been purged 


It would seem that the most pro- 


gressive feature of democracy have 
become a reality here By comparison 
with the Japan of prewar years, the 
Japan ruled by a_ feudalistic and 
militaristu quaint and cumbersome 
capitalism, the Japan of today gives 
promise of a new channeling of the 


energies of the Japanese people for 


bright future 
However, many intellectually hone 

Japanese are bexvinning to feel a sense 
of uneasine uve asking whether thi 
revolution hi wt failed to fit som« 
of the realities of a Japan whose level 
of social life dropping speedily, and 
what the mission of the coming deme 


cratic revolution must be 


Danger of Regression 


Sin E the Meiji 


Japan has leat 


Revolution of 1868 
ned much from Europe 
and America, and has partly modern 
ized her social structure. The defeat 
has cut these elements of modernity 
down to a minimum, and has thrust 
Japan into a critical position which 
may lead her back into an Asiatic type 
of social structure 

Japan has lost 46 percent of her te! 
ritory. The fact that Japan has ceased 
to be a colonial power is something 
over which we ourselves rejoice. Japar 
is now degenerating. into a semi- 
colonial status herself 

Of Japan’s prewar industrial poten 
tial, only 60 percent is left intact, most 


of which is worn out and obsolete, and 


By Manabu Sano 


its efficiency very low. Production is 
down to less than 40 percent of the 
prewar level. However hard the Japa- 
nese strive on their own power to 
improve this situation, it would be 
extremely difficult to raise the level 


of production above even 60 percent 


of the prewar mark. As can be seen 
from the above, the material trappings 
of modern civilization are slipping 
uway from us, 

e in Japan's popu- 
lation is over 100,000 a month. In addi- 
tion to that, 3,000,000 Japanese have 
been thrust back into the homeland, 


The natural increa 


o that by 1950 Japan's population will 
number approximately 82,000,000. With 
numberles poor crowded into the 
cities and the country, vying with one 
unother on the level of savages in quest 
of food, there is a strong possibilits 
that Japan will be reduced to condi- 
lions prevailing on the continent of 
Asia 

The future industrial structure of 
Jupan will be built around mediun 
und small industry. In Japan there is 
u great deal of medium and small in- 
dustry, most of which is based o 
old-fashioned, traditional production 
nethods. They were part of the back- 
bone of Japan’s conservatism. If the 


e not modernized, Japan's economic 
tructure will be set back to the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. And on 
top of this, the Peace Conference is 
likely to set a limit on Japan’s modern- 
type industries. 

Japan’s unemployed number approxi- 
mately 8,000,000, of which it is esti- 


wwPortrait of an Anti-Communist wn 


@ Manabu Sano was born in Kinetsuki, Japan, in 1892. 
graduated from the School of Law of Tokyo Imperial University. From 1921 
to 1923 he was a lecturer on Japanese economic history at Waseda University, 
Tokyo. In 1918, he joined the Japan Miners’ League, and in 192] participated 
in the Yawata steel strike. He joined the Communist Party at its inception 
in 1922, and served on its Central Committee. When the first arrests of Japanese 
= Communists were made in June, 1923, he fled to Moscow where he was active 
at Comintern headquarters. He returned to Japan a year later. and in 1925 
= became chief of the party’s Political Bureau and editor of its organ, the 
Proletarian News. During most of the next year he was in prison. After be- 
coming chairman of the Central Committee, he went to Russia as chief of 
the Japanese delegation to the sixth convention of the Comintern. He was 
elected to the Executive Committee of the Comintern, and subsequently served 
on the Presidium of the Excutive Committee. During his stay in Moscow, 
he accompanied Molotov to Berlin to straighten out the affairs of the German 
Communist Party. In 1929, he went to the Far Eastern Bureau of the Comintern 
in Shanghai where he was arrested and sent back to Japan and to prison 
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in 1943. 
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While in prison, Sano became disillusioned about Communist Russia; no 
longer convinced of the truth of Marx's views on dialectical materialism and 
the class struggle, he made an open break with the Communist Party. His 
rejection of Communism did not constitute a compromise with Japanese re- 
action, however, and he was not released from prison. 

When World War II ended, Sano organized the Farmer-Labor Vanguard 
Party. This party has branches in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya and Nagano, and its 
members are in all the major unions in Japan. 
principal leaders are Jokichi Kazama, 
Hiroshi Sano, Takeuchi Bunji, and Yoshiharu 
Gemmaru, all ex-Comunists. 
advocates the nationalization of key industries 
and resources, the socialization of farmland, 
and a strong cooperative and labor movement. 
It is democratic and progressive to the core, 
and is hated by the Communists more than any 
other political group in Japan. Sano’s party 
has close ties with the Japanese Socialists. 4 


mated that 5,220,000 live a parasitic 
life. The constant presence of an ex- 
cessive number of unemployed para- 
sites is a feature of Asiatic society, 
and their number is increasing in 
Japan. 

In view of Japan's family system, 
the quaint category of “unpaid labor” 
uppears in the census. In April, 1947, 
of the total working-age population 
(ages 12 to 60), 28,109,000 were listed 
us employed, and of this number 11,- 
305,000 were listed as “unpaid labor”! 

It is estimated that the factories 
have on their payrolls approximately 
1,000,000 more men than they need. 
Furthermore, conditions of incomplete 
employment, whereby one works no 
more than a week or two out of the 
month, are far from rare. 
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Toward a Democratic Revolution 
Based on Productivity 


Tue roots of feudalism remain firmly 
implanted in Japan. Therefore, Japan 
must undergo a thorough baptism of 
modern democracy based on funda- 
mental human rights, parliamentary 
government, etc., such as was achieved 
by Western Europe from the Il7th to 
the 19th century. 

Top billing in Japan must be given 
to the fight to overcome curtailed pro- 
duction. Keynes’ theory of full em- 
ployment is based on a premise of over- 
production under a highly developed 
capitalism. The situation in Japan is 
completely different. Here the demand 
is excessively high and production has 
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reached the limit of deterioration. In 
Japan the overcoming of unemploy- 
ment, the realization of democratic 
government, and the success of a policy 
of peace are all based on the revival 
of production 

The policy of isolating the villages 
from urban capitalism and fettering 
them in a rigid, feudal straitjacket 
was the cruel device employed by the 
Japanese imperialists to maintain their 
tural feudalism was based 
on landlord ownership and infinitesimal 
subdivision of farm land. Landlord 
ownership has been radically done 


hegemony 


away with, but the problem of over- 
coming the tiny subdivision of aezri- 
cultural enterprise has barely been 
touched. (By December, 1947, the 
amount of land bought by the Govern. 
ment from the landlords was approxi- 
mately 3,479,000 acres, of which 448,350 
acres were sold to 88,000 farmers, or 
0.512 acres per individual farmer.) 

Of the remains of feudalism, one of 
the worst is the civil service system. 
It is overstaffed, inefficient, and psy- 
chologically out of touch with the 
people. Besides, the civil servants’ 
unions enjoy going on strike even more 
than in France. It is the duty of the 
democratic revolution in Japan to 
reorganize the civil service system 
democratically and on a basis of pro- 
ductivity. 


The New Democratization 
Movement in the Labor Unions 


Tue Potsdam Declaration contains 
the phrase “to promote the revival and 
strengthening of democratic tendencies 
among the Japanese people.” On Sep- 
tember 22, 1945, President Truman 
called for “support and encouragement 
for the formation of labor organizations 
built on a democratic basis in Japanese 
industry and agriculture.” Under the 
leadership of the Army of Occupation, 
a progressive Labor Union Law and 
Minimum Wage and Hour Law have 
been adopted and a vigorous trade 
union movement launched, and it 1s 
the basis of Japan’s democratic revo- 
lution. 

However, since the Japanese trade 
union movement is not something that 
was fought for and won by the workers 
themselves, but rather sprouted up 
suddenly and artificially under legal 
protection, it has many shortcomings. 
Many union officials are paid by the 
employers or the Government, and 
there are some unions which not only 
are afforded buildings but also have 
their union expenses paid by the em- 
ployers. And the tendency on the part 
of the union leaders to exercise dic 
tatorial prerogatives within their re- 
spective unions is not uncommon. This 


lack of democracy enables Communist 


fractions to plan their sinister intrigue 
with masterful deftness and inveigle 
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the masses into destructive strike 
activity. 

The workers’ living conditions are 
yery bad. Their pay, in terms of pur- 
chasing power, is only 40 percent of 
the prewar level. Japanese workers 
have to spend 70 percent of their 
earnings on food. Official prices are 70 
times what they were before the war, 
put black-market prices are from 200 
to 300 times the prewar mark. It is 
natural that the fight for higher wages 
has become all-important. However, in 
Japan’s depleted economy wages reach 
their limit very quickly. The prospect 
for Japan now is curtailment of her 
productivity as a result of the Anti- 
Monopoly Act, the Economic Decen- 
tralization Act, and reparations and 
an increase in unemployment. The 
Communist Party has been stirring up 
general strikes, wildcat strikes, sabo- 
tage, etc. 

The unions participate actively in 
Jabor - management conferences, and 
strive to revive production. The capi- 
talists have become passive. It is not 
uncommon to find the labor unions 
getting together with technicians, 
studying the capacity for efficiency of 
each worker, each product, each ma- 
chine, setting up an over-all plan for 
increasing production. 

On February 14, a “Sambetsu De- 
mocratization League” was launched 
within the Sambetsu (Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations) and the fight 
against the Communist fractions was 
accelerated. Of the 19 secretaries in 
Sambetsu headquarters, 13 are Com- 
munist Party members; and of the 49 
Executive Committee members, over 
30 are party members. In Japan the 
machine-like formalism of the Com- 
munists is particularly obnoxious. The 
stronger the Communist fraction in a 
union, the sooner that union heads for 
destruction—they often become com- 
pany unions. 

Late last year Kokutetsu formed an 
“Anti-Communist League,” and in his 
union, whose leadership once con- 
tained a majority of Communists, vir- 
tually every Communist was thrown 
out of any position of authority. The 
newspaper and radio unions dislike the 
Communist fractions equally as much, 
and new unions are being organized. 

The Japanese werkers’ aversion to 
the Communists is not due to the fact 
that Japan is now under American 
occupation. Even without the presence 
of the United States Army, the Japa- 
nese workers would be aware that the 
Communist Party is an obstruction to 
Japan’s democratization. In Sambetsu 
headquarters there is a Communist 
Majority, and the Sarnbetsu Democra- 
lation League incurred the enmity 
of most of the labor unions. If the 
Communist Party were to lose its in- 
fluence in the top levels of the Sam- 
betsu. it would lose its influence in 
the labor movement as a whole and 
dwindle into nothing more than a sect, 

When the labor unions took the 
IMuative to fight for the revival of 
production, they had no example any- 
Where in the history of the labor move- 
ments of the world to guide them. The 
youthful Japanese labor unions are 
facing this responsibility squarely. The 
Japanese people hope to avoid eco- 
homic chaos. This desire led to a re- 
budiation of the Communist Party's 
Policy of creating chaos. 

Relative Strength of 
Political Parties 


APAN’S political parties do not yet 
Possess the ability to shoulder a truly 
democratic government. In February 
the Jiji Press conducted a _ public 
pinion poll on the question, “Which 
Political party do you support?” 31.6 
Percent of those questioned replied, “I 
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support no political party.” This does 
not mean that the people are politically 
unconcerned. What it means is that 
there is as yet no political party which 
is truly representative of the people. 

The principal political parties in 
Japan today are as follows: 

Liberal Party (Jiyuto): 120 members 
in the House of Representatives. It is 
actually the party of ultra-right con- 
servatism. Nor is it the conservatism 
of the wholesome type, such as that 
of the British Conservative Party. 
In its ranks are many reactionary 
industrialists, the inflation-begotten 
nouveaux riches, and the political 
bosses. In its policies it is opposed to 
economic planning and is an advocate 
of a laissez-faire economy. 

Democratic Party (Minshuto): 93 
Representatives. This party parades 
under the banner of “revised capi- 
talism.” There are some progressive 
capitalists in its ranks, but on the 


acting as a unified group. The pro- 
gram of the Right is close to that of 
the Democrats. The Left wields a great 
deal of influence within the party now, 
but it too is further subdivided into 
one group which repudiates the Com- 
munists and another which advo- 
cates cooperating with them. The left 
wing acts independently and _ self- 
righteously. The reason for the fall of 
the Cabinet was the Left’s attack on 
the budget. The present Socialist Party 
seems inevitably headed toward a split. 

Communist Party (Kyosanto): Four 
Representatives. The Japanese Com- 
munist Party in the past was an illegal 
organization, and as such was sub- 
jected to vicious persecution. During 
the war it was almost completely 
wiped out. After the war its free- 
dom of organization and action were 
guaranteed, and the party was re- 
organized by three leaders: Tokuda 
and Shiga, fresh out of prison, and 





THE JAPAN THAT WAS 
“When One Has Enough Food and Clothing, One Can Know 
Honor and Morality” 


whole it is no different from the old- 
tyle political parties of the prewai 
era. The present Premier, Ashida, is 
a leader of this party. 

Popular Cooperative Party (Kokumin 
K yodoto): 29 Representatives. Its fol- 
lowing is among the wealthier farmers 
As a political party it is weak. 

Socialist Party (Shakaito): 123 Rep- 
resentatives. In the General Election 
»f April, 1947, the Socialist Party be- 
came the largest party in the Diet. 
and in the coalition Cabinet that 
followed the election, the Premier- 
ship was held by Katayama, chief of 
the party’s Executive Committee. The 
party’s basic principle is Social De- 
mocracy. However, the Katayama Cabi- 
net in the eight months of its incum- 
bency was unable to enact one piece 
of socialist legislation, but instead, 
carried along by the Democratic Party, 
Jost the faith of the public. It is di- 
vided into a Right, Center, and Left. 
each of which is plotting against, and 
has no esprit de corps in common with, 
the other two, and it is incapable of 


Nozaka, who returned from abroad. 
(The last-named is the Japanese 
Thorez, the most faithful Soviet under- 
ling in Japan.) In its ranks are quite 
a number of radical workers, (Re- 
cently, desertion of the party by the 
workers has become more frequent.) 
The CP is very well supplied with 
funds, to an extent far beyond the 
reach of the impoverished Socialist 
Party. However, the Japanese people 
are not kindly disposed toward the 
Soviet Union. (600,000 Japanese are 
still doing forced labor in Siberia.) 
Also, the Japanese are putting eco- 
nomic reconstruction ahead of every- 
thing else, and they are not inclined 
to look favorably upon the Communist 
Party’s policy of economic destruction. 
In February, 1947, the CP planned a 
general strike, but it was stopped by 
General MacArthur’s headquarters. The 
Japanese did not regard this prohi- 
bition of the strike as an invasion of 
freedom; on the contrary, they wel- 
comed it. Since that time the party 
has been keeping up a _ desperate 


struggle through wildcat strikes, and 
the like. Just as the European Com- 
munists are spreading the propaganda 
that the Marshall Plan will enslave 
Europe economically, so the Japanese 
Communists propagandize to the effect 
that American capital will enslave 
Japan, and in so doing have donned 
the mask of patriotism to appeal to 
the older instincts of the Japanese. 
Deceived by this mask, quite a number 
of demobilized soldiers have joined 
the CP. Secretary-General _ Tokuda 
wields dictatorial power within the CP. 

Japan’s democratic revolution has 
opened the way for the Communists, 
but they have not known how to 
exploit it. Japan’s present situation, 
characterized as it is by inflation, de- 
terioration of production, food shortage, 
financial chaos, etc., presents an ideal 
situation for Communist activities, but 
they do not possess political ability 
sufficient to take advantage of these 
conditions and bring the Japanese 
people under their leadership. 

The political flux will undoubtedly 
continue. But without good parties, 
there can be no good government. It 
will probably be two or three years 
before there is a political party truly 
representative of the Japanese people. 


American Culture and 
Japanese Democracy 


Nor only Japan's economic life but 
also her spiritual life is in chaos. An 
ancient Chinese philosopher once said: 
“When one has enough food and cloth- 
ing, one can know honor and morality.” 
The Japanese of today are losing the 
positive features of the old morality. 
There is gangsterism, bribery, political 
scandal, black-market profiteering, the 
sycophantic writings of quill-pushers, 
etc., ad nauseam. I feel that the basic 
nature of the Japanese is as honest 
now as it was traditionally; but what 
one sees now gives one the feeling 
that Japan has reached a_ spiritual 
crisis. 

Both the intelligentzia and the 
workers of Japan have a kecner desire 
to learn about America than about 
the Soviet Union. The Japanese, in- 
fluenced by what remains of their 
medieval warrior-morality, have a 
feeling of fair play about the question 
of victory and defeat and one of re- 
spect for the nation that beat them in 
war. In the Japanese curiosity, in- 
quisitiveness and the desire for activity 
ure strong. For that reason they look 
with awe upon America, and they have 
a more than normal desire to know 
the truth about American democracy, 
industry, and politics, about the Amer- 
ican labor movement, American phi- 
losophy, science, art, and religion. 

But at present we have no such fa- 
cilities. We have created a small circle 
for the study of Amevican culture, but 
we do not ‘ave enough materials, At 
present there is a ban in effect on the 
importation of American printed mat- 
ter. This appears to be a result of 
the copyright problem. The Japanese 
today do not have the means to pay 
for the rights on publications. But 
permission to import these publications 
is what most Japanese desire. For the 
past 50-60 years English has been 
taught in all the secondary schools ‘n 
Japan, and there are many Japanese 
who can read English. The Soviet 
Embassy in Tokyo is constantly in- 
viting trade unionists to see their 
propaganda films, and hands out free 
translation rights on Soviet books. The 
democratic revolution is, after all, a 
spiritual revolution; it is the changing 
of human nature. We are more in- 
terested in studying the nature, the 
realities, the ideology of American 
democracy. 
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LOCKRIDGE: " 


N his lifetime Ross Lockridge, J: 


Raintree County* he has set down every one of them. 


that his reading was prodigious 
history ever published and most of the 


past epochs and our own: Shakespeare 


He heard—and remembered—almost every 


which can be called American; he ac- 
cepted, with a really remarkable zest, 
all of the best American sentiments 
and practically listed all of the old, 
familiar aims and concept His book 
is as American, as banal and brave and 
cheerful as The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, which, in fact, it resembles 
to an appalling degree; and, since Rain- 
tree County is not nearly so concise 
it is a good deal more difficult to get 
through withoul gagging 
Mr. Lockridge, then, is 
with America. The jacket states rev- 


concerned 


erently that he has attempted no less 
than a complete embodiment of the 
American Ayth: an heroic undertak- 
ing indeed! His people are as invin- 
cibly American as the Fourth of July 
and it takes them 1066 pages to cele- 
brate; everything that happens to 
them takes place in a fragrant, boom- 
ing benevolent confusion called the 
Republic. The Hero is John Wyckliff 
Shawnessy, who is something of a 
cross between Lincoln, Mickey Rooney, 
Van Johnson and Shakespeare, with 
much in his makeup of the Shropshire 
Lad; though he does not, of course, 
ever allow himself such suicidal ex- 
cesses of gloom He and the book 
have moments that are genuine 
enough; perhaps the book’s best mo- 
ments are those 


Johnny's childhood. In spite of the 


concerned with 


fact that Mr. Lockridge writes fal 
too much, there are times when he 
doe not write badly (It cannot 
honestly be said that he ever writes 
well.) His ear for speech is accurate 


if it is not sensitive; his characteriza- 


tion is vivid—like Sinclair Lewis, or, 


more accurately, like Dickens, he de- 


pena on a serie arefully eXag- 


gerated foible but it is never revela- 
tory; his people are as clear as the 
sunlight in which they always seem 


to be bathed and, ultimately, a 
and uninteresting 
Incorporating the nature of the 
American Myth between the 
admittedly a gigantic 


covers 
of any novel is 
task; and it is made almost impossible 
by the fact that so many versions of 
the same myth are used for so many 
warring purposes. Which America will 
you have? There is America for the 
Indians—which Mr 
tions hastily and drops. There is Amer- 


Lockridge men- 


ica for the people who settled the 
country, concerning whom Mr, Lock- 
ridge is vehemently lyrical but no 
more startling than a Thanksgiving 
hymn. There is America for the la- 
America of 
the north and south, America for the 
hillbilly, the urbanite, the farmer. And 
there is America for the Protestant, 
the Catholic, the Jew, the Mexican, 
the Oriental and that arid sector which 
we have reserved for the Negro. These 
Americas diverge significantly and 
sometimes dangerously and they have 
much in common. All of them bound 
doubtfully together create a picture 
and a climate not indicated in Rain- 


borer, for the financiet 


*RAINTREE COUNTY. By Ross Lock- 
ridge, Jr. New York Houghton 
Mifflin. 1066 pages. 


The American Myth’ 


By James Baldwin 


1. The Book as Symptom 


came across a great many words and in 


It follows from this 


apparently almost every volume of American 
best (and much of the mediocre) writing of 
Donne, Wolfe, Whitman, Joyce, Dos Passos. 


folk song, ballad and doggerel verse 


tree County. Mr. Lockridge is not en- 
tirely unaware of these national con- 
he simply does not know 
what to make of them. (‘The Union 
desperately O, 


tradictions; 


forever!’ he cries 
beautiful, unanalyzable concept!’) 

At each impasse similar rhetoric is 
trotted out. The book, which had no 
core to begin with, becomes as amor- 
cotton candy under the 
drumming flows of words. These words 


phous as 


are designed less to illuminate than 
they are to conceal; or, more accu- 
rately, Mr. Lockridge uses them as a 
kind of -chimmering web, hiding 
everything with an insistent radiance 
and proving that, after all, everything 
is, or is going to be, all right. This 
dependence on the Word, especially 
as illustrated by this novel, strikes 
something quite peculiarly 
American (In the beginning—and 
the Word was God.) Here is evinced 
a remarkable and touching regard for 
all things written and an almost 
slavish respect for anyone who writes. 
This does not, as one might think, 
lead to taste or discrimination or in- 
sight: the devotion is unqualified. Mr. 
Lockridge behaves in the presence of 
the Word like a child let loose in a 
well-stocked ice-cream parlor. This 
allows him to speak, in the same af- 
fectionate, admiring tone, of Shakes- 


yd 


(The following remarks were ap- 
pended by Mr. Baldwin after announce- 
ment of the startling suicide of Ross 
Lockridge, Jr.) 

The death of Ross Lockridge, Jr. 
of carbon monoxide poisoning on the 
night of Saturday, 


me as 


March 6, wrote the 
grisliest possible finale to his ambitious 
novel. The newspaper accounts re- 
ported his suicide as the result of 
he put his whole heart into 
the book, we are told and suffered a 
Overworked 


overwork 
complete breakdown 
suicides are by no means rare in what 
is known as the literary world; the 
history of writing is crammed with 
vignettes of the lonely, starving artist 
rushing gratefully to death; but it is 
not the kind of thing one expects from 
a young, superbly successful American 
certainly not the kind of 
thing predicted for the author of the 
Great American Novel. It must have 
been a savage blow to Mr. Adams. 


novelist, 


Raintree County is nothing if not 
affirmative. It elects to weld into an 
inviolable unity these sprawling 
United States. (One is tempted to 
remark here: but the unity has always 
been taken for granted. Why the need 
now to prove that the United States 
of America is acutally that?) In en- 
compassing this aim Mr. Lockridge 
makes it apparent that he loves his 
country; and it becomes apparent that 
he does not really understand it and 
that he is disturbed. The disturbance 
— manifested, for instance, by those 
long tortured philosophical discussions 
between the Hero and Professor Web- 
ster Stiles—is perhaps the healthiest 


peare and Shawnessy, both boy poets. 
In the beginning one accepts this as a 
gentle kind of mockery, but, later on, 
when Mr. Lockridge has become more 
explicit about his concept of writing 
and his attitude towards Shakespeare 
—whose greatest play, by virtue of a 
dialect we have no room for here, 
concerned the shooting of Abraham 
Lincoln and was, unhappily, never 
written—and has, further allowed us 
to read some of the work produced 
by his Hero, one concludes that Mr. 
Lockridge was in earnest all the time. 
This terrible, blind, indiscriminate de- 
pendence on all things literary, which 
operates to dignify any and all rhetoric 
and makes of Shakespeare merely a 
rhetorician, is an _ integral 
part of this novel; perhaps, indeed, 
Raintree County would be inconceiv- 
able without it. An enduring part of 
our myth is the right of everyone to 
be heard, and this theoretical right 
has somehow become sufficiently de- 
based so that the mere act of verbali- 
zation is endowed with a wholly dis- 
proportionate grandeur. This is due, 
in part perhaps, to the national un- 
easiness in the presence of a work of 
art and it is part of our culture, our 
popular culture: in America anyone 
can do anything. The writer has, of 
course, failed unless he is able to reach 
a large audience; if he is not suffi- 
ciently ‘close’ to the people, sufficiently 
‘American’ he is regarded with sus- 
picion and dislike. We have, in effect, 
defied the individual out of existence. 
At the same time there is a lurking 
distrust and dissatisfaction with the 
product of this psychology; we are, as 
a nation, accused of being artistically 
shallow. Hence, ‘greater’ and ‘greater’ 


Superior 


Postscript: The Man 


aspect of Raintree County. Here the 
disturbance is anterior and hidden; the 
author stacks his cards as best he can 
against the cynical Professor. It is as 
though the Professor were there to 
darkness so that Mr. 
Shawnessy can argue for the light. It 
is always apparent that one is ex- 
pected to like the Professor but never 
to agree with him; has after all, re- 
nounced those virtues and those as- 
pirations which form the blood and 
skeleton of the good life. 

And these virtues, aspirations? We 
have all grown up with them; we 
learned them in Sunday School and 
in Boy Scout meetings; they have 
formed the basis for countless valedic- 
tories. These precepts are designed 
for our instruction and protection; thev 
are designed to prove that life in the 
Republic is always green and fertile, 
that our hopes and our strivings form 
the noblest dream of all. Why, then, 
are we so loath to come to terms with 
it? 


espouse the 


The gulf between our dream and the 
realities that we live with is something 
that we do not understand and do not 
wish to admit. It is almost as though 
we were asking that others look at 
what we want and turn their eyes, as 
we do, away from what we are. I am 
not, as I hope is clear, speaking of 
civil liberties, social equality, etc., 
where, indeed, a strenuous battle is 
yet carried on; I am speaking, instead. 
of a particular shallowness of mind, 
an intellectual and spiritual laxness, 
a terror of individual responsibility 
and a corresponding terror of change. 





novels, ‘mightier’ movies, more ‘search. 
ing’ plays. (We have done dreadfy 
things to the adjective, too.) Long 
articles appear in wide-selling per. 
iodicals concerning our native talent 
we have artists, too, not one whit ip. 
ferior to those of other times ani 
places, and ours are better paid. Th 
resultant confused struggling is fy. 
ther confounded by the necessity to ba 
ultimately affirmative. (Weekly, 
Adams in the Times charts the 
wretched path trodden by _ thos 
writers who are not.) Gloom must 
have a comedy relief, the acid com 
ment must be followed by a cheer, 
In a word, since a work of art, lit. 
erary art specifically, is almost alway; 
dangerous; we are aiming at a produc 
which will be indisputably Art, which 
will be resoundingly popular — ani 
financially successful— and, so far 
from being disturbing, will gratify the 
national ego and cause no-one —ex- 
cept, perhaps, our 
trouble at all. 

This is not, of course, new; it is 
remarkable only because the com- 
placent mechanisms of our culture 
have made this attitude so wide- 
spread. There is observable nov, 
moreover, to an extent unprecedented 
hitherto, an anxiety on the part of 
Americans concerning themselves and 
their heritage. This anxiety cannot 
yet be called probing; Americans are 
not noted for introspection and rather 
disapprove of it. Rather, we are ap: 
proaching a state of mind which 
closely resembles shock. In Mr. Lock: 
ridge’s Republic, whatever goes wrong 
—and nothing, of course, is irrevocably 
wrong—there is room for everyone 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


enemies — any 


This rigid refusal to look at ourselves 
may well destroy us; particularly now, 
since if we cannot understand oul 
selves we will not be able to under 
stand anything 


Mr. Lockridge’s death is an incol* 
ceivable end for the hero of Raintree 
County. He, who lived his zestful lil 
through, was not slated, in the Lock 
ridge scheme, to meet death at hi 
own hand. This is the ultimate nega 
tion, antithetical to everything Joba 
Wyckliff Shawnessy so _ thoroughly 
believed in, whose initials, at th 
book’s end, are written in the air. 

“What is America?” Mr. Shawnessj 
asks the question and except to cal 
it a noble dream the question is ™ 
answered. Since the book at evety 
point evades the riddle of the humai 
being the question is never reall 
asked. The death of the hero of Rai 
tree County admits an uncertainty an 
a desperation the entire county would 
conspire to deny. But if America 5 
a dream it is also a reality; a sual 
dream is not enough to live by. We 
are not unlike the audience whit 
assembled to hear the only politic# 
speech made by Mr. Shawnessy whe! 
he was running for office: they like? 
him, they knew that it was a grea 
speech. But they could not remembé 
nor repeat a single word of it. 





(James Baldwin has written for Com 
mentary, The Nation, The New Leadeét 
and other publications; he is curren!!! 
completing two books: a novel, and! 
study of religion in Harlem.) 
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NABOKOV: "Cluster Around an Image’ 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 
NINE STORIES. By Vladimir Nabokov. New York: New Directions. $1.50. 


in the genre today. Nabokov is a remarkable phenomenon in our times, one 


FEW of these short stories are as masterful and thrilling as anything written 


ot the few writers of prose with an addiction to an inner honesty that reminds 
one of Proust, the child Proust who, while walking in Combray, stops for minutes 
to stare at the rose bush, or the Proust who steps from the street to the elevation 
ot the kerb and in the rising is overcome by the surge of memory which he meticu- 


luusly separates and attempts to or- 
ganize, but no matter how chiselled 
and faceted the sentence, there is the 
confused and delicious interweaving of 
recollection and endlessly vague refer- 
ence, so that we are absorbed and stir- 
red and rapidly pursue a mirage that 
must lead somewhere, only to fall with 
a thud into the next paragraph, seize 
the threads once more and pull hard 
without ever reaching the end. The end 
is, of course, when he put down the 
book and return to the details of wife 
and dinner, or the necessity of making 
the bed. 

Nabokov manages and sustains 
throughout most of these short prose 
pieces a creative density which the 
writers of naturalistic fiction only ap- 
proach in a line or two at the end of 
their dreary tomes. When Bernard 
Clare is carried dead-drunk into the 
YMCA and someone pronounces a 
humorous benediction over his drowned 
ambition—“There goes the Great Amer- 
ican Novel”—or something of the sort, 
there is the reader’s absorption in a 
receding wave of reference that seems 
important; something perhaps which 
atones in a moment for all the previous 
addition. But the similarity is a me- 
chanical one—both refer to what is an 
emotional power in the author, but they 
are different levels of experience, so 
that the criteria which accept one will 
tend to reject the other. 

Nabokov has mastered the art of 
writing prose which is a tightly woven 
cluster around an image —or perhaps 
precept would be a better word — that 
is part of the poet’s standard equip- 
ment. If, as Karl Shapiro tells us, 
poetry is a hidden language for which 
we possess no grammar yet and never 
yields to the “heresy of paraphrase” 
(Cleanth Brooks), it would not be pos- 
sible to describe Nabokov’s prose — or 
any prose — as “poetic.” But Nabokov 
does write a kind of precisely jewelled 
sentence that suggests Marianne Moore, 
and within the sentences there is often 
a sudden plunge and dispersal, the 
verberations of an image; or the kind 
of pleasurable shock we associate with 
poetry, surprise; or the deliberate bind- 
ing and compressing of experience so 
that it recoils and springs again with 
renewed power of association. 

“As I came quite close to the lap- 

ping water I saw what it was, an 

aged swan... making ridiculous ef- 


forts to hoist himself into a moored 

boat.” 

And then, a little later, the narrator 
who has grown old (and here Nabokov 
surprises us with the sweet violence 
and “exactness” of his final image) : 

“... that swan whose agony was so 
much more real than a drooping 
dancer’s white arms; something in 
short which I could appreciate only 
after the things and beings that I had 
most loved in the security of my 
childhood had been turned to ashes 
or shot through the heart.” 

Or, planted in the middle of a story: 

“...@ circus billboard, which de- 
picted a red hussar and an orange 
tiger of sorts; curious —in his effort 
to make the beast as ferocious as pos- 
sible, the artist had gone so far that 
he had come back from the other 
side, for the tiger’s face looked posi- 
tively human.” 

There is in Nabokov, who has ac- 
complished in his middle age the feat 
0: switching his creative writing from 
Russian to English, an oddity of style, 
@ richness encased in his precision that 
is the overflow of many languages. He 
is fond of Greek and Latin roots and 
does not hesitate to write words like 
allobiotic, floriferous, entoptic, which 
create a momentary feeling of the 
Precious. And if they do not mar, they 





are at least an excrescence on his best 
work. Here is a remarkable paragraph 
in a story that is a little masterpiece, 
Cloud, Castle, Lake, concerning an 
alienation and a hopeless growth out of 
life; it could perhaps do without the 
metrical equivalent for three serrated 
towers: 

“It was a pure blue lake, with an 
unusual expression of its water. In 
the middle, a large cloud was re- 
flected in its entirety. On the other 
side, on a hill thickly covered with 
verdure (and the darker the verdure, 
the more poetic it is), towered, aris- 
ing from dactyl to dactyl, an ancient 
black castle. Of course, there are 
plenty of such views in Central 
Europe, but just this one, in the in- 
expressible and unique harmonious- 
ness of its three principal parts, in its 
smile, in some mysterious innocence 
it had—my love! my obedient one!— 
was something so unique, and so 


familiar, and so long promised, and 
it so understood the beholder, that 
Vasili Ivanovich even pressed his 
hand to his heart, as if to see whether 
his heart was there in order to give 
it away.” 

Of the nine stories, “Mademoiselle O,” 
“Cloud, Castle and Lake” and “Spring 
in Fialta” are almost completely suc- 
cessful examples of Nabokov’s control 
and artistry. The first is a recollection 
of a French governess and remembers 
the illusions and terrors of childhood, 
remembers from the raised platform of 
the disenchanted aloneness of middle 
age. The second is a quiet and power- 
ful story: a little Kafka-like man 
caught in the modern machinery, and 
more than that, terribly exacerbated 
beyond hope of any human relation- 
ship. His presence is enough to set 
everyone to beating and kicking him. 
In the end, Vasili Ivanovich quietly 
drops away from human life. He is 
“let go.” Spring in Fialta, the most 
successful story, is an amazingly acute 
introduction to a “tempted man,” a man 
who stands soberly enough on an or- 
derly marriage and creative work, but 
who again and again runs into a woman 
whom he had kissed only once in his 


youth and then later, and very casu- 
ally (right after breakfast, in a hotel 
where he met her by the elevator), 
slept with. This woman, married to 
a professionally obscurantist and per- 
verse writer who travels about Europe 
in a high-powered motor car, holding 
intellectual court, contains all the dis- 
order and indifference of undifferen- 
tiated experience, a paradoxical world 
of art without art. And though he em- 
braces her and offers her, in an absurd 
moment, love, he is quickly repelled 
back into sobriety by the ugly “bat- 
like” expression that crosses her face. 
“Never mind,” he tells her, “I was only 
joking.” Later, the motor car is smashed 
and the writer and his acolyte friend, 
who batten on this undifferentiated 
stream, float on top of it, are safe 
enough, but the woman is smashed to 
tiny bits, disappears. ... 


Since the publication by New Direc- 
tions of The Real Life of Sebastian 
Knight, Nabokov, who has something 
like a dozen books to his credit in 
Europe, has started to make his way in 
this country. He is a careful and very 
capable artist. One can learn much 
from him. 








INSIDE KASRILEVKE. By Sholem 
127 Pages. $1.50. 


NSIDE KASRILEVKE is a wonderfully warm and sad place to be. 
7 see everything altogether naturally as you should, of course. 


Sholom Aleichem's 


Reviewed by MIRIAM HOROWITZ 
Aleichem. New York: Schocken 


Books. 


You can't 
In translation, 


it is as if you were wearing spectacles that were spotted and scratched and not 
focused too well in the first place. But without them you would not see Kasrilevke 
at all, and this would be a much greater disappointment than being able to meet 
only at second-hand the incomparable lantzleit of Sholom Aleichem. 

The warmth, irony and wisdom of Yiddish are almost untranslatable, and it is 


not so much the fault of Isadore Gold- 
stick, the translator, as of the English 
language itself which seems strangely 
hollow and unresponsive to the genius 
of Sholom Aleichem. 


Nevertheless, Kasrilevke, as always, 
comes through. The town, the people 
become real, more real in fact than 
most of the people you see every day, 
and you are soon able to fill in for 
yourself the small blanks here and 
there where details are lost or dis- 
torted in translation. 


The town of Kasrilevke is like most 
towns small and intimate. Everyone 
knows everyone. But here the similar- 
ity ends. In Kasrilevke it is not mere 
good fellowship that relates its peo- 
ple one to another, Rather, all the basic 
qualities which would perhaps char- 
acterize one individual, Kasrilevkites 
have in common. They have courage, 
faith, imagination, wit, profundity and 
bad luck. And also, the disdain, if not 





actual hatred, of a good many outsiders 
is bestowed equally among them. 

Transportation, a “tramby”, a tumb- 
le-down hut on wheels, is unbeliev- 
ubly erratic, there are beggars, the 
townspeople do not trouble themselves 
unduly with sanitation, there are bed- 
bugs, business, what little there is, is 
haphazard and proprietors are indigent, 
manners at the theatre, in the res- 
taurant, are not of the best. These 
things are not described as shameful, 
for the citizens of Kasrilevke would 
not think to be ashamed of such things. 
They are part of the town, as charac- 
teristic as the synagogue and the cour- 
age of Rabbi Yozifl. 

When Kasrilevke burns, the people 
gather together with almost heart- 
breaking courage and select their best 
men to go to the great Gentile city of 
Yehupetz. This expedition, the gauche, 
earnest shabby young men of Kasril- 
evke led by their eighty-year-old 
Rabbi Yozifi himself, in his gaberdine 


People 


and fur shtrammel walking with loud 
gestures and discussions through the 
prosperous hostile streets of Yehupetz, 
is a masterpiece of humor and pathos, 
There is the anti-Semitic peasant, 
good and drunk, singing over and over, 
“Katy’s Ma felt life’s last breath, So 
she made ready for her death.” There 
are the cold rich Jews who have com- 
promised themselves, made their peace 
with Yehupetz and are embarrassed 
and disconcerted by the arrival of these 
shabby begging brothers of Kasril- 
evke with their innumerable bundles. 

Sholom Aleichem says in his fore- 
word that this is a “guide to Kasril- 
evke.” It is not a sentimentalized 
guide. These are not the whimsical 
“little folk” of a Human Comedy or 
stark, degenerated - through - poverty 
Joads. Here, between author and sub- 
ject is real love and dignity and there 
is no need for selection or sentiment. 
In honesty, in genius for detail, lack of 
contrivance, ability to express com- 
pletely the deep common character of 
a people, Sholom Aleichem’s Kasril- 
evke most closely resembles the Dub- 
liners of James Joyce. 

But in Kasrilevke there is something 
else. Sholom Aleichem’s tenderness for 
the people of his stories is boundless, 
and this is perhaps the basis for a 
characteristic humor and an_ irony 
never vindictive, always wise, 





History by Quotation 


THE SOUTHERN AMERICAS: A 
NEW CHRONICLE. By Abel Plenn. 
New York: Creative Age Press. $4.00. 


Onicinat documents of contempor- 
ary participants in the history and de- 
velopment of this hemisphere below 
the Rio Grande are difficult to obtain. 
They are dispersed in many libraries 
and many countries and few general 
readers have had the opportunity to 
see them or read even in reprints or 
translations. Abel Plenn’s book will 
satisfy this curiosity. It distinguishes 
itself from all other histories of Latin 
America by presenting the principal 
facts in the form of original quotations: 
reminiscences, speeches, documents, 
reports, letters, messages, and decrees 
of the people who played active roles 
er personally witnessed the historic 


Reviewed by STEPHEN NAFT 


events. Thus we find in this book the 
decrees of the “Catholic Kings” Isa- 
bella and Ferdinand concerning Co- 
Jumbus’ caravels, reports of Columbus, 
Pizarro and Cortes, the papal bull 
decreeing the freedom of the Indians 
(which, by the way, was as effectively 
applied as Stalin’s famous most-demo- 
cratic-in-the-world Constitution) . 


The Southern Americas contains eye- 
witness descriptions of the massacres 
and depredations of the famous English 
pirates Drake, Hawkins and others 
(who were knighted for their exploits) 
—messages of Simon Bolivar, declara- 
tions of Big Stick Teddy Roosevelt, 
statements of Lazaro Cardenas, the 
greatest president Mexico ever had, 
and messages of F. D. Roosevelt, up to 
the diary of the United States Amba» 


sador to Bolivia on the recent revolu- 
tion which overthrew, and hanged, the 
fascist president Villaroel and _ his 
right-hand man Hinojosa, the former 
Communist leader and founder of a 
new Communist Party in that country, 


These texts are ably connected by 
well-written but sometimes too 
precious and pretentious “poetic” com- 
mentaries by the author. 


In many respects this book, almost 
an autobiography of Latin America, 
gives a better or more vivid picture 
of the events of the past than many 
historical narratives of present-day 
academic historians. 


(Stephen Naft is a well-known spe- 
cailist on South American affairs: he 
has written for The American Mercury 


of 
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OUR THREATENED VALUES 


Regnery Company 


By Victor Gollancz. 
218 pages. $2.50. (A Progressive Book Club Release). 


Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry 


Reviewed by JIM CORK 


ness to human suffering so much in evidence. We have forgotton so soon and 


Toe most disquieting symptom of the low moral level of our age is the callous- 


so thoroughly the six million Jews burnt in the ovens; the countless victims 
of war; the innocents sacrificed on the altar of indiscriminate bombing, whether in 
England, Germany or Japan; the almost indescribable horrors of the Nazi concen- 


tration camps 


Today the same moral apathy is evinced in the case of the Russian 


concentration camps, true decendants of the Nazi prototype; the same deaf eai 
turned towards the sounds from the weary, plodding feet of the countless uprooted 


and the moans and the sighs of the 
Mercy, 
words 


suffering and the starving. 
pity, brotherhood seem to be 
that have 


from too many lexicons, their honored 


been virtually expunged 
places usurped by the pride and preju- 
dice and “justice” of the righteous. The 
world literally trembles on the brink 
of a precipice, for 
and ethical decency 
cornerstones of a worthwhile, human- 
istic civilization, seem to be rapidly 


moral sensitivity 
the indispensable 


disappearing into limbo 


This denigration of our moral values 
is a melancholy phenomenon that has, 
of course, not gone unnoticed by our 
public commentators. But too often 
the investigation of it is conducted 
with an air of such cool detachment 
as to preclude the possibility of its 
findings getting deep enough under 
our skins to shake our complacency or 
induce the necessary quickening sense 
of guilt in us. What is needed is a 
stirring appeal to the sleeping con- 
feverent 


science of mankind one 


enough and relevant enough to rouse 


us from our lethargy. And here, in 
this American reprint of the famous 
little tract by Victor Gollancz, English 
publisher, Jew and libertarian social- 
ist, we get a work as close to the de- 
sired mark as is humanly possible. 
The burning indignation of the prophet 
and the reasoned analysis of the phil- 
osopher combine to yield an over- 
whelming impression. This book is the 
creation of a fine spirit 





Gollancz’s central value is respect 
for personality, his chief concern its 
preservation and extension. The twin 
symbols for the malaise affecting our 
age he finds in the ever-increasing 
violation of human righas and the 
ever-increasing insensitivity to the hu- 
man suffering resulting therefrom: 
‘Respect for personality, our value of 
values, is today everywhere threatened. 
In thought. in speech, in act it suffers 
hourly dishonor. I must repeat that 
this, and not the atom bomb, is the 
major threat to our civilization.” His 
book is given over to a detailed valida- 


The Countless Uprooted 


tion of his charges. It is, in the main, 
concerned with a discussion of two 
basic questions, the Russian question 
and the German question, with the 
space evenly divided between them. 


In the’ totalitarian philosophy of 
Russia, Gollancz finds the chief threat 
in our modern world to the rights of 
personality. Rarely have I seen so com- 
plete, effective and irrefutable an in- 
dictment of the amoral role of Stalin- 
ism: of the enormous gap between its 
words and deeds; of the steady trans- 
formation of its questionable means 
into vicious ends in themselves; of 
the unrelieved brutalities of its en- 
sconed power, responsible to no one; of 
its trampling over all human rights; of 
the end product of its philosophy, the 
“new” Soviet man, insensitive alike to 
the claims of truth, justice and hu- 
manity. The case is made doubly ef- 
fective for being so firmly grounded 
in principle and ideal, and for being 
stated, in spite of its surcharged fervor, 
in so calm and dispassionate a tone. 


But the West does not come off un- 
scathed at Gollancz’s hands, His sec- 
tion on Germany, amply documented 
with speeches of generals and cabinet 
ministers, reports of newspapermen on 
the spot, etc., makes clear the absolute 
failure of western policy to realize its 
purported aims there. It is not merely 
a case of confusion as to the best way 
to concretely implement praiseworthy 
social ends, but rather one where the 
arrogant psychology of the conqueror 
(see, on p. 157, the frightening broad- 


cast of Gen. Montgomery to the Ger. 
man people re traternization), and the 
practical expediency ot “statesmen” 
(“We do not love the Germans, py 
their coal, which they cannot mine jf 
they are starving, is vital to the eg. 
nomic reconstruction of Europe.”_ 
Herbert Morrison, p. 40) are allowed 
to override the claims of decency ani 
humanity, Gollancz is correct in de. 
nouncing Morrison’s statement ang 
predicting that only disaster can resy} 
if that psychology continues to lie 
the basis of western policy in Ger. 
many. You cannot keep a whole people 
down, you cannot keep them at 
starvation level of subsistence anj 
expect them to turn out good little 
democrats. And we cannot hypocritj. 
cally pose as the defenders of the 
sacrosanct values of western civilj- 
zation if we ourselves honor them 
only in the breach. If the situation 
has improved since Gollancz wrote 
his book, it certainly hasn’t improved 
enough to change the basic “either-o;” 
character of the German problem. 

That Russia wants to smash the edi- 
fice of western civilization is clear, 
Yet Gollancz is eminently justified in 
placing the main brunt for its con. 
tinued existence upon us. For only we 
can successfully defend our threatened 
values, but only if we do not violate 
them ourselves. We must come into 
court with clean hands. 

(Jim Cork contributed the recent ar. 
ticle on “Soviet Music and Politics” to 
The New Leader; he has written fo 
Modern Review and other magazines.) 




















The Discontented 


Reviewed by WILLIAM E. BOHN 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THIRD 
PARTIES: FROM ANTI-MASONRY 
TO WALLACE. By Wiliam B. Hes- 
seltine. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press. 119 pages. Cloth, $2.50 
Paper, $1.50 


P noressor HESSELTINE is that 
rare animal, a professor with the gift 
of wit and a flair for mixing in current 
affairs. To his knowledge of history he 
adds a keen understanding of what 
goes on down in the sixth ward. The 
result is somtehing special. This series 
of jaunty and bubble-pricking essays 
on popular notions about third parties 
should be read by everyone who has 


anything to do or wants to have 


anything to do with such matters 
Without pulling any punches, the 
author starts in with the stark declara- 


tion that “no third party has ever be- 


come a Major party or achieved suc- 
cess in the nation.” From here on his 
casual remarks about the evolution of 
our parties makes one wish he wouid 
give us — and soon — a full-scale book 
on American political history. In this 


little volume all that he can furnish are 


= 
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conclusions — without all of the in- 
formation and logic that lie behind 
them. 

In Chapter 12, for example, we get 
a fascinating comparison between the 
democratic political process as carried 
on in a typical European country, Hol- 
land, and in the sprawling United 
States. Both countries, the author con- 
cludes, are composed of myriad groups. 
The difference is that in Holland they 
combine into a coalition government 
after the election and in America they 
coalesce into coalition parties before 
the election. This is an insight-giving 
notion which should be pondered by 
the numerous critics of our party 
system 
Hesseltine sees the diffi- 
culty in drawing together farmer and 
labor reform movements as the prime 
obstacle to the successful launching 
of a progressive party. But he is not 
without hope. The fact that it has not 
been done is no proof that it cannot be 
done. But Henry Wallace’s outfit is not 
what we have been looking for. It 
‘isn’t going anywhere. It can’t. It has 
no genuine program.” Wallace is try- 
ing, as so many others have done, “to 
marshal the discontented and cement 
them with rhetoric.” 

(William E. Bohn is Editor of The 
New Lender.) 
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Contrived Evil 


Reviewed by NORMA CRANDALL 


WHEN THE MOUNTAIN FELL. C. F. 
Ramuz. New York: Pantheon Books, 


$2.50. 


Wi ren The Mountain Fell seems to 
this reviewer disappointing. To read- 
ers familiar with the’ minor French 
genre novel its ingredients will be 
easily recognizable. It is a well-known 
mixture of folk-like characterization, 
a mystical feeling for the grandeur 
and the hidden forces in nature, an 
almost tale-like plot with an under- 
lying rumble of the battle of the eter- 
nal human passions and needs versus 
the imponderable elements of nature 
and evil. 


The novel relates the adventures of 
a newly-married young shepherd, An- 
toine, from a tiny Burgundian hamlet 
who while tending sheep on a nearby 
and mystically doomed valley is 
tragically engulfed, with his Uncle-in- 
law and twenty village men, in a cata- 
clysmic mountain landslide. The novel 
revolves around the effect of the dis- 
aster on the intimidated villagers. Vil- 
lage routine nearly ceases in Aire 
and moves slowly around the sparse 
episodes involved in the tragedy: the 
initial house-to-house-spread of the 
news; the funeral of the first casualty; 
the male talk in the rumor and smoke- 
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filled local pub; the disturbed re 
actions in Antoine’s new household 
and above all on Antoine’s—he is one 
of the two men to be rescued—u- 
reasoning determination to return to 
Deborence in a futile search for his 
trapped and his almost unwilling rescue 
by his passion-driven wife. 

Despite its refreshing effort to mirror 
and unearth deep-lying values, the 
novel is routine. Even in the tradition 
of starkly-drawn representatives of 
abstract elements: the earthy young 
wife; the stolid, penurious French- 
peasant Mother; the half-crazed peas- 
ant, Plon, who inhabits a region mid- 
way between Deborence and Aire; 
these people never emerge from a kind 
of dream-like status and remain 
shadowy and wooden. And the book’ 
underlying theme the basic human 
passions, Motherhood, love, feeling for 
the hearth and the land versus ul- 
predictable and intangible evil force’, 
symbolized by the mountain, is nebu- 
lous as the evil itself is never defied. 
The reader does not know why Antoine 
is impelled to remain in Deborance of 
what specific evils the region repre 
sents beyond a dubious mixture of 
the eerie and the supernatural. Hence 
the book’s effect is melodramatit 
rather than deeply meaningful. 

(Norma Crandall has reviewed {0 
The Nation.) 


- NORMAN ANGELL 
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Dances, banquets, parades and 
many other activities are included 
ina hugh program prepared by 
the Good Neighbors Center of 
New York with headquarters at 
310 Riverside Drive, in celebra- 
tion of Pan-American Week from 
April 10th to the 17th inclusive. 

All these activities are under the 
sponsorship of Mayor O’Dwyer, 
members of the Latin American 
Consular and Diplomatic Corps 
and more than four hundred 
prominent citizens. 

The main events include a col- 
orful dance and festival to be held 
as opening festivity on the night 
of Saturday, April 10th, at the 
St. Nicholas Arena, with the fa- 
mous Noro Morales and Juanito 
Sanabria playing for the dance 
and more than 50 North and Latin 
American stars from the screen, 
stage and radio on the entertain- 
ment program. 


HABIMAH TROUP 


At the Victoria 








A humorous scene from M-G-M’'s “The Search” with Monigomery 
Clift, Ivan Jandl and Wendell Corey. This human story 
has war-torn Europe as its background. 


NEW YORK TO CELEBRATE 
PAN-AMERICAN WEEK 





Cadets from Latin American 
countries will be flown to New 
York to participate in the yearly 
“Good Neighbors Parade” to be 
held on Central Park West trom 
110th to 85th Street at 3 P. M., 
Saturday, April 17th. The parade 
will be composed of Regular US 
Forces, veteran, civic, cultural and 
fraternal organizations. 


On the night of the same Sut- 
urday, April 17th, at the 22nd 
Regiment Armory (168th St. be- 
tween Broadway and Ft. Wash- 
ington Ave.) a huge dance and 
festival in honor of the visiting 
Latin American Cadets will be 
held. Noro Morales will also play. 


The week is dedicated to foster 
better relations between the peo- 
ple of the American Republics, in 
the spirit of Simon  Bolivar's 
Ideals for Inter-American Soli- 
darity in Peace and in War. 





MURKY MELODRAMA 


‘MACBETH.” By Witliam Shake- 
Directed by Norris 


very rags, to split the ears of 
the groundlings. Those familiar 
with the Hollywood horror films 
will know the technique.—And 
the majesty is overpowered by 
the melodrama. 

Over simple sets the sky hangs 


fant colors the green and spotted 
ted of sunset over a volcano, The 


slage is always dim, with only 
spots picked out for sharpe! 
lighting; in the scenes of the 


Witches and of the murderers, the 
faes or forms are but faintly 
ficked with a foreboding glim- 
mer. Music rises in shrieking 
dissonance or brazen clamor. 

All this might be most effec- 
live, if done with taste or moder- 
ition. But the effects are poured 








like a brooding portent, its domi- | 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
fernal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
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| witches? 


on, not with the modest trowel, 
but with the steam-shovel, Three 
Nav! They are re- 


speare d : iz 

; be 6ubled. Ther re three giant, 
Houghton. Presented by The- a rae Oe wee 8 "$ 
atre Incorporated in association | 2!most motionless forms, with 
with ote ara lieetin At the | deep male voices; around these 
Natio nt ne : : writhe and twine the three weird 
i i e re. . 

7 a a sisters, in pigmy contrast and 
, The murky me odrama ' lat) shrill piping of their fateful 
lurks within “Macbeth” has been} cyejjs, 
dragged from its lair, and in the| The performance of Michael 
ape ore fects of the | Redgrave, as Macbeth, shows the 
the stage the effects o ne | enendlioke sasiltilivananiie 

. / same overdrawn contrast. At 

theatre combine ‘to create the) 4; : “se 
; <1 times he bellows in fury; anon 
Impression of the fierce storm, and without transition he quietly 
be very torrent, tempest, and, as communes aloud in _ philosophic 
may say, the whirlwind .of|caim. As a result, his work is a 
passion—without the temperance} travesty of Shakespeare. The 
_— demands of the players. | climatic consideration of the 
€ passion is torn to tatters, tO| world: “Tomorrow and tomorrow 


E TO OPE 


=N IN NEW YORK 





HABIMAH PLAYERS DUE IN ¢ 
NEW YORK IN MAY FOR 
SIX WEEKS’ ENGAGEMENT 


Habimah, the National Theatre 
of Palestine, a company of 29, is 
to visit New York in May for a 
limited engagement of six weeks, 
in a repertory of four celebrated 
plays performed in Hebrew, it 
was announced today. Under the 
sponsorship of the American 
Fund for Palestinian Institutions, 
Theatre Incorporated will present 
the Habimah Theatre players at a 
Broadwey theatre to be an- 
nounced, opening May Ist. It will 
be the renowned company’s first 
visit to America since it per- 
formed in several U. S. cities dur- 
ing the 1926-27 season. 

The sponsorship of the Habimah 

resentation by the American 

und for Palestinian Institutions 
is made possible by their organi- 
zation of a special committee 
which includes Louis Nizer, chair- 
man, Harry Donnenfeld, Simon 
Fabian, Irving Geist, George 
Greenspan, William Heller, Albert 
D. Lasker, Edward B. Leopold, 
Isidore Lipschutz, Edward A. Nor- 
man, William S. Paley, Milton H. 
Rubin, Max J. Schneider, Julius 
Stulman. 

In a statement announcing the 
Habimah engagement, Mr. Nizer, 





attorney and author, said: “Habi- 
mah will arrive in this country on | 
April 27th, and an official recep- | 


hope 


link between this country and 


Palestine.” 





” 


and tomorrow...” becomes a 
feeble recitation, while the duel 
with Macduff riproars all over 
the stage like the wildest movie 
battles of Douglas Fairbanks, 
Such emphasis on the stir and 
outer forces of the play quickens 
its pace, but does scant justice to 
the gathering sense of doom 
against which is balanced the re- 
assertion of human dignity and 
value, one otherwise finds in the 
drama. Only in her sleepwalking 
scene is Flora Robson permitted 
to suggest the grim power, 
beyond pathos, that drives us 
through our natures to our deeds 
—and shows, alas! what's done 
cannot be undone. 
The rest of her 
that of the others in the cast, 
is directed toward the external 
melodrama. Melodrama that is, 
undoubtedly, within “Macbeth,” 
but overlaid by the power of 
Shakespeare’s poetry, the fire of 
the passions, and the scope of 
the world-view that give 
drama its greatness, The present 
production, by 


acting, and 





recently revived for travesty and 
| burlesque. T. 5 


Subscribe to 
| THE NEW LEADER, 








SHOWPIAZE 
OF THE NATION 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL ““cextee™ 
.. triumphant!’’—-Barnes. Herald Trib 


‘Superb ...irresistible. 


IRENE DUNNE in GeorceE sTEVENS’ Production of 
“I REMEMBER MAMA” 


Barbara Be] Geddes - °*¢** Homolka - Pip Dorn 
Executive producer and director GEORGE STEVENS 
Produced by HARRIET PARSONS - An RKO Radio Picture | 


ON STAGE: “SILVER LINING”’—Joyous holiday revue... 
produced by Leonidoff, settings by Bruno Maine Corps 
de Ballet, Rockettes, Glee Club Symphony Orchestra 





the | 


concentrating on 


the melodrama, takes its place | 
beside a Grade B horror film | 
from Hollywood, or one of the 
Gaslight ghost and gore plays 





by Alexander Smailens } 











"SITTING 


20th Century-Fox - 


SPECIAL New March of 
* ON 
AL BERNIE 


Extra! BETTY BRUCE 





Robert Young - Maureen O’Hara - Clifton Webb 


Dir by Walter Lang - Produced by Samuel G. Enge) 


STAGE 


PRETTY" 


Time “CRISIS IN ITALY” 
° 


SALICI PUPPETS 


ROXY 




















PRIL 10, 1948 
Be ae 


Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- | Weekday Prices: CHILDREN under 12 7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
Ment, 7 East 15th St., N. . a Cc. | 50c, incl. Tax - Doors Open 10:30 A.M 


Warner Star 





Bette Davis at the Warner Thea- 
tre in the film drama “Winter 
Meeting.” 


BALLET THEATRE 
PREMIERE’S “SHADOW 
OF THE WIND” 

“Shadow of the Wind,” a new 
ballet by Antony Tudor, will 
have its premiere Ballet Theatre, 
presented by Lucia Chase and 
Oliver Smith (by arrangement 


tion will be given the company. | With S. Hurok), at the Metropoli- | 
The opening performance  will|tan Opera House on Wednesday | «+ 
take place on May Ist, and we (April 14th), during the company’s 
their appearance here in|Second week of its current four- 
their world-famous productions | Week spring season. 

will establish a strong cultural | 


“Shadow of the Wind,” Mr. Tu- 
dor’s first new ballet since “Un- 
dertow” in 1945, employs Gustav 
Mahler’s cycle of six songs, “The 
Song of the Earth,” which is 
based on the poems of Li Po, and 
is set in sixth-century China. It is 
the ninth ballet in the repertory 
of Ballet Theatre by Mr. Tudor, 
who is artistic administrator as 
well as featured dancer of the 
dance company. His other compo- 
sitions are “Jardin aux Lilas” 
(1936), “Dark Elegies” (1937), 
“Gala Performance” (1938), “Judg- 
ment of Paris” (1939), “Pillar of 
Fire” (1942), ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
(1943), “Dim Lustre” (1943) and 
“Undertow” (1945). 


In “Strange Bedfellows” 









Joan Tetzel 


: ie a 

plays the leading role 

in the new comedy at the 
Morosco Theatre. 


EASTER PROGRAM IN ITS” 
5th WEEK AT MUSIC HALL 
| Radio City Music Hall’s famed 





|Easter program, headed by the 
| film success, Irene Dunn in “I 
| Remember Mama,” is now in its 
fourth week, accompanied on 
age with the Music Hall’s two- 
{part holiday show produced by 
| Leonidoff consisting of the cele- 
| brated cathedral pageant, “Glory 
|of Easter.” and a gala new spring 
revue, “Silver Lining.” 


2nd WEEK FOR “SAIGON” 
AT PARAMOUNT THEATRE 

“Saigon,” the Alan Ladd-Veron- 
ica Lake starring vehicle, is now 
in its second week at the N. Y. 
Paramount. Supporting the stars 
in this Far East adventure are 
Douglas Dick, Wally Cassell, Lu- 
ther Adler, Morris Carnovsky and 
Mikhail Rasumny. 

Holding over in person is an 
all-star show headlining the Mills 
Brothers; Dean Murphy, ace im- 
pressionist; The Colstons and 
Buddy Rich and his orchestra. 


| 
| 











GIRLS! HE’S 
FROM OMAHA 
AND HE’S 
TERRIFIC! — 


“Montgomery Clift 
is brilliant in 
this exciting 
drama,” soys 
Eve. Sun 








MONTGOMERY CLIFT 
ALINE MacMAHON 
JARMILA NOVOTNA 


The Search 


WENDELL COREY and IVAN JANOL 


44, Wf MOYO NURS ‘ 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK" @ 
--Life 





M-G-M's 


The Search 


1S A WONDERFUL 
MOTION PICTURE! 
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3rd Big Week 


VICTORIA 


B'WAY AT 46TH ST 
DOORS OPEN 9:30 A.M 
LATE SHOWS EVERY NIGHT 














BETTE 


with JANIS PAIGE 


Broadway at 51st Street 





WARNER BROS. presents 


"WINTER | 


Directed by BRETAIGNE WINDUST 
Produced by HENRY BLANKE 


WARNER THEATRE 


DAVIS 
MEETING" 


James DAVIS 
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ottwald's "Tribute" to Masaryk 


From Tom Kobsay 


OR many years I was an active member of the Communist Party of Canada, 
during part of which time I was one of the five members of the powerful 
national politburo. It may then be reasonably inferred that I know something 


of the inner strategy of the Communist Party. 


It is similar in all countries. When 


the thunderclap pf Jan Masaryk’s passing struck the world it brought back memories. 
Ten years ago I saw a Hollywood movie of Chicago gangsterism at work. The 
core of the story was that rival gangsters had divided the city into districts, and woe 


to the gangster who entered the rival 
district. The leader of one gang did 
encroach upon opposing territory, and 
his gangster rival promptly shot him 
to death. The murderer gangster there- 
upon arranged a spectacular funeral 
for his murdered opposite number. 
Monster banks of flowers deluged cas- 
ket and grave, and while subordinate 
members of his gang copious 
tears, the himself 
delivered the glowing funeral oration 


wept 
crocodile murderer 
Never had there been such a generous, 
capable, energetic citizen. Then, hypo- 
critically he vowed vengeance upon the 
supposed unknown murderer should he 
ever be discovered. How like Ccecho- 
1948. The difference 
is that while the Chicago gangsters 
sought dollars, the Communist gang- 
sters in Czechoslovakia seek power. 


slavia in one 





The Gottwald Public Relations 
Bureau one day informed the world 
that Jan Masaryk would retain his 
portfolio of Foreign Minister in the 
Communist regime. The next day they 
announced that, in a fit of desperation, 
he had jumped from a window, and 
had landed acrobatically—in a paved 
court-yard 30 feet—or was it yards— 
from the building. A startled world 
was asked to believe that he had com- 
mitted suicide. No independent jour- 
nalist was called in to see, to investi- 
gate, to report; only the inspired 
fabrication of the Communist 
bulletin is available. History 
some day unfold a tragic story of 
dark mysetry. Meanwhile suspicion 
hangs heavily upon all. Klement Gott- 
wald arranged a spectacular funeral 


news 
may 


for the great patriot for whom millions 
honestly sorrowed. 


Masaryk’s casket was deluged with 
expensive flowers. Gottwald delivered 
the main funeral oration, to the ac- 
companiment of the crocidile tears 
of his subordinates. Jan Masaryk, said 
Gottwald, was truly great, unselfish, 
sacrificing; his loss to Czechoslovakia 
was irreparable: as premier he, Gott- 
wald, would try to emulate the in- 
valuable contribution of the deceased. 


Eduard Benes, President of the Re- 
public, was present but he didn’t 
speak. Was he invited to take part 
in the hypocritical eulogy to his life- 
long friend? Had he spoken, would 
he have declared that the real patriot 
had been vilely murdered? Did he 
know so much that he could not speak? 
Did he fear that the next day, he too, 
would be the “suicide” whose death 
would next be “honored”? Instead of 
speaking he buried his face in the 
collar of his great coat in an effort to 
hide genuine tears that could not be 
stemmed, 














(Continued from Page Five) 


Kidnapping of Friede 


Tue most sensational act of political 


terror ocurred in the case of Dieter 
Friede. Friede was an editor of the 
American-licensed Berlin daily, Der 


Abend, published by a _ courageous 
German liberal, Miiller-Jabusch. One 
evening Friede received a phone-call 
from a doctor who informed him that 
a friend of his, Otto Seiler, had just 
been injured and that it was important 
for him to come. Friede went to the ad- 
dress in the Russian sector of the city 
and has never been heard from again. 

There was little doubt that this was a 
Stalinist job. But evi- 
dence, no clues, not a trace of the man. 
The Berlin police made a routine inves- 
The 
almost completely 


there was no 


tigation and dropped the matter. 
city’s police staff is 
Communist controlled. The police chief 
Markgraf was a Wehrmacht 


in the USSR 


colonel 
(and also by 


Ritterkreuz 


‘converted’ 
wearer of the 
Hitler); hi 

vice - president and personnel - chief 
Kionka and Toelken, were re 


the way 


awarded by assistants as 


pectively 


an SS-Fihrer and an active officer in 
the Kapp-Putsch The Communist 
pre crowed The Berlin _ police 
cant be bothered picking up every 
drunken Western journalist who goes 
on a binge Dieter Friede was seen 


last night in a house of 
the British secto: 


mandant 


ill-repute in 
The Soviet Kom- 


General Kotikow, gave his 


The Dark Side of the Earth 


solemn assurances that he had searched 
all the prisons and hospitals in vain for 
Friede. Berlin’s city council protested 
helplessly against Markgraf’s sabotage 
of the case. A terrible political fear be- 
gan to haunt the city. 

But the mystery has now been solved. 
Mueller-Jabusch broke the case in as 
fine a bit of crusading journalism as 
modern politics has known. That Friede 
had headed for Friedrichshagen was 
known, and with that clue a quiet 
canvas of the neighborhod began. That 
he was to visit a injured friend led the 
search to a local doctor’s office. A cer- 
tain Doctor Peter Dau, at No. 11 Bol- 
sche (sic!) Strasse had suddenly given 
up his practice and had fled to the 
West. A few weeks later Mueller- 
Jabusch found Dr. Dau in a little town 
in the US zone of Germany — and re- 
ceived from him und his wife an ac- 
count of what had happened. 

On Saturday night, 
three Russian civilians called on Di 
Dau in his office. Dr. Dau knew they 
were NKVD men. They sat him at his 
desk and made him prepare and sign a 


November Ist 


document to the effect that he was 
treating Otto Seiler for injuries, and 
then they ordered him to telephone 


Dieter Friede and ask him to come. The 
doctor protested, but he was 
Ohat he had better go along or it 
wouldn't go well with him. One NKVD 
man accompanied him out to the tele- 
phone 


warned 


booth and checked on the mes- 
They went back to the house and 


Sa he 





waited. For some reason Friede didn’t 
come that evening. But the Russians 
waited in shifts. In the morning the 
bell rang—it was Friede. The doctor 
and his wife were shunted into an 
outside room. The Russians left. Later 
that morning one of them returned— 
accompanied by a three-year-old child 
at his side—and left a case full of food- 
stuffs as a reward! ,.. 


Two days later two NKVD agents 
called again on Dr. Dau, who reported 
that some German detectives had 
called on him briefly and had asked 
some perfunctory questions. The Rus- 
sians were glad that nothing had been 
divulged. They told him that if any 
difficulties arose to get in touch with 
“Captain Ivan” in the NKVD head- 
quarters, Wilhelmstrasse. 

The last that was seen of Dieter 
Friede was :n the departing red NK VD 
limousine from the house in the 
Bolsche Strasse. But the evidence and 
documents which Der Abend has 
printed in two extras and special num- 
bers has broken the case wide open. 
So far there has been not a peep from 
General Kotikov, from the NKVD, 
from the Communists 
still lives in 
fear, but it is an 


The city a shadow of 
encouraging and 
inspiring spectacle to watch its 
struggle against the dark forces in an 
attempt 


even 


to establish elementary civil 
liberties and human rights, to recover 
a modicum of individual security 





LOCKRIDGE: "The American Myth” 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


and certain things are sure; but this 


is not any longer true in fact. Time 


has challenged us, our dream; and we 
find now that no one is very clear 01 
specific about the nature of the dream 
There were always contradictions, but 
we assumed that they would be taken 
eare of; and, since never before have 
we been in quite so important a posi- 
tion in the world, the contradictions 
have never been quite so glaring be- 
fore. Something has gone wrong, no 
one quite knows where; no one knows 
where we are going; we seem to be 





4 


headed in several directions at once. 


The strain is made a good deal more 
unbearable by the fact that Americans 
in their avowed 
ideals, amorphous as they are, and are 
terrified of waking from a radiant 
dream. Raintree County is a kind of 
ultimate defense of the dreaming and 
the dream. It seeks to explain us to 
ourselves in the light of the irrevoc- 
able past. But this can only be done 
if the past is truly examined. Mr. 
Lockridge has, instead, given us the 
usual, superficial sunlight. He has ex- 
ploited nearly every possible device 
to explain away all contradictions. He 
holds back the darkness by a perpetual 


passionately believe 


insistence that darkness is not possible; 
or, at any rate, not possible in Amer- 
ica, ‘the last best hope of earth.’ 


If it is, indeed, the last, best hope 
we had better find out more about it. 
And this will demand an understand- 
ing which can only be arrived at 
through a thorough § self-appraisal. 
This might, at once, make us less com- 
placent and more mature; we might, 
discover that affirmation consists of 
more than a handful of cheerful slo- 
gans. Raintree County, according to 
it’s author, cannot be found on any 
map; and it is always summer there. 
He might also have added that no one 
lives there anymore. 


How well has Gottwald learned from 
Stalin the proper way to liquidate op. 
ponents? Murder is no crime: morality 
is a bourgeois facade. 
Lenin averred, is that which furthers 
the interests of the Communist Party, 
The end justifies the means. The Mos. 
cow purges of yesterday have been 


Morality, as 


transferred to Prague today. The 
technique is identical; the purpose is 
the same. Heil Gottwald; Heil Stalin; 
Heil Tito; Heil Communist hypocrisy 
forever! 


Winnipeg, Canada. 





_ Questions 
to the 
Communists’ 


Stephen Naft’s recent series 
Answer Please! Questions to 
the Communists is being ex- 
panded and brought up-to-date 
for publication in pamphlet 
form. The requests and advance 
| sales for this proposed pam- 
| phlet have been heavy. The 
New Leader is, therefore, going 
ahead with its plans—the Naft 
pamphlet will be available 
soon. Send your orders in now! 
20 cents per copy; 10 copies 
for $1.00. 


* 


IN COMING ISSUES 
. 


_ An Open Letter | 
to Provda 


STEPHEN SPENDER 
* 


U. S. Economy—Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow 
J. FREDERIC DEWHURST 
* 
Anti-Semitism in the U.S.S.R. 
JACOB PAT 
° 
America’s Magazines 
DANIEL BELL 
° 
Should Liberals Support 
the Wallace Party? 
DONALD HARRINGTON 
. 
The Biro—Bidjan Fraud 
JACOB LESCHINSKY 
. 
Racism on the West Coast 
CY RECORD 
. 
The Decline of the ‘Yellow Peril’ 
LARRY TAJIRI 


THE NEW LEADER, 
7 E. 15th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ for 
copies of Stephen Naft’s 
pamphlet Answer Please! Ques- 
tions to the Communists. 
Enclosed please find $3.00 for a 
new one-year-subscription to The 
| New Leader. Please send me 24 
| FREE PREMIUM copy of William 
Henry Chamberlin’s recent book: 
“America: Partner in World Rule.” 
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‘DF NEWS 


se, N. Y.: August Claessens 
over WNDR Sunday, April 25, 
130 p. m. Topic: “What Do We Mean 
By Social Democracy?” Public meeting 
to follow that evening. .. . New Jersey: 
state Committee meets, "Sunday, April 
i, 3p. m., at WC. Centr 179 Clinton 
avenue, Newark. N. J. Claessens will 
port on “Outlook for 1948.” .. . Los 
Angeles, Calif.: Arrangements are be- 
ing made for the visit of James Oneal, 
member of the National Executive 
Committee, for a radio talk here on 
June 1, and public meeting on June 2. 
_,. May Day meetings will be held in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Newark, and other 
cities. 

Grand Bazaar, auspices S.D.F., J.S.V., 
gd Women’s Committee at the Rand 
School, May 7, 8, 9. Goods still needed. 
Contact Morris Waldman, Coordinator 
of Financial Drive; let him know where 
goods can be picket up. In these few 
weeks effort must be accelerated to 
make the bazaar a success. ... May Day 
Celebration, Saturday, May 1, 1 p. m.,, 
Manhattan Center. Joint auspices, 
SDF., S.P., J.S.V., W.C., and a number 
of unions and other organizations. ... 
Public Meeting, P.S. 167, Schenectady 
Avenue and Eastern Parkway, Tues- 
tay, May 4, 8 p. m. Symposium, The 
Threat of Communist Imperialism.” 
Speakers: Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg, Rabbi Benj. Schultz, and others 

. Algernon Lee speaks on station 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... 
Upper West Side: Tuesday, April 13, 
at Mrs. S. Turbow’s, 161 West 75th 
Street, New York. Mid Bronx 
Branch: August Claessens speaks on 
the “Marshall Plan and a United States 
of Europe,” Saturday, April 10, 8:30 
p.m. at 108 East 18lst Street, New 
York... . East Bronx: Symposium on 
Communist Imperialism,” Saturday, 
May 15, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East Tremont 
Avenue, Bronx. Speakers: Judge Sam- 
uel Orr, Rabbi Benj. Schultz, Council- 
man Louis P. Goldberg, August Claes- 
sens, and Herman Woskow... . City 
Executive Commitiee: Meets Wednes- 
day, April 14,°7:30 p. m. . . .Bronx 
County Superette: Saturday, April 17, 
£30 p. m., 862 East Tremont Avenue. 

. Parness Branch: Meets Thursday, 


April 15, 8:30 p. m., at 202 East 93rd 
Street, Brooklyn. Claessens will be 
present. 





FRED SPITZ 


74 SECOND AVENUE 
New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-7370 
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FLORIST and FRUITERER 
Sd 
CUT FLOWERS PLANTS 
WEDDING BOUQUETS 
DECORATIONS 
CANDY BASKETS 
FRUIT BASKETS 
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WE DELIVER BY TELEGRAPH 
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| YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND | A "MOST SPECTACULAR 


on 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY — MAY 7, 8 and 9 
at 
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Towards European 


(Continued from Page One) 
which took in parties on both sides of 
the Iren Curtain. It could keep alive 
only by avoiding any positive action, 
because at the least provocation the 
dominant Communist parties in East- 
ern Europe would have forbidden the 
attendance of the Socialists under their 
control. Some Western parties, the 
British in particular, have insisted that 
nothing be done to force the Easterners 
out, on the ground that any link, or 
bridge, was worth preserving. Others, 
headed by the Dutch, have wanted to 
draw a clear line between democratic 
Socialists and those who collaborate 
with totalitarians. 

Events in Czechoslovakia, and the 
fact that the Hungarian, Rumanian, 
and Bulgarian Socialist Parties have 
ceased to exist (having been swallowed 
up by the Communists) settled the 
argument, The Czechoslovak Social 
Democratic Party, under its new 
“purged” leadership, was expelled out- 
right, and the Polish and _ Italian 
(Nenni) Socialist Parties severely 
reprimanded for “fellow-traveling.” 

Nenni’s delegates withdrew from the 
Committee, and the Polish party first 
withdrew, and then announced its im- 
pending merger with the Communists. 
This drew a clear East-West line with 
one hostage on each side of the Iron 
Curtain—the Nenni Socialists, an East- 
ern-type party in the West, and the 
Finnish Social Democrats, a Western- 
type party in the Russian sphere. The 
Italian elections and the Russian ulti- 
matum to Finland seemed likely to 
clear up these anomalies. 

Having wiped one-third of their mem- 
bership off the slate, the Socialists ad- 
journed one conference and convened 
another—this time devoted to the re- 
covery of Western Europe. But, like 
the trade unionists before them. they 
made it clear that the door was still 
open for the participation of all Eu- 
ropean countries. 
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For Union of Western Europe 


Tue outstanding debate during the 
conference was not the ERP as such. 
All parties agreed on its support. The 
disagreement came on wider 
how rapidly the countries of Western 
Europe should press towards economic 


issues — 


and political unity, This argument 
found the French leading one side, and 
the British the other. 

The French Socialist Party is in a 


truly desperate situation. It is in a coali- 
tion government completely dominated 
by conservatives. It is forced to agree 
to economic policies which are bitterly 
resented by the working class. 

In these circumstances, French Social- 
ists see a program of European unity 
as their chief hope. With it, they hope 
to capture from the Communists the 
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support of many forward-looking 
French people. They came to London 
to press an elaborate program, but one 
rather remote from reality. 

The British Socialists, however, took 
an unsentimental view of this proposal, 
Enjoying, at least in European terms, 
a high measure of political and-eco- 
nomic stability, they had no desire to 
risk infection from the chaos raging in 
both spheres in France and Italy. They 
turned out to be as staunch defenders 
of national sovereignty as the Russians 
are in wider international gatherings. 

The Benelux countries tended to the 
French side, but the Scandinavians 
strongly supported Britain. Keenly 
aware of the nearness of the Soviet 
Union (which seemed to come even 
closer with the Soviet-Finnish treaty) 
they were not in the mood to do any- 
thing which might give offense to the 
Russians. They were, in fact, gloomily 
considering the imminence of the Red 
Army and the weakness of their de- 
fenses. Apart from this, they also were 
satisfied with their internal stability, 
and did not wish to endanger it by 
foreign adventures. 

In the end, the French were awarded 
a kind of consolation prie. The Social- 
ist parties will hold another conference 
in Paris on April 25, to define their 
policy and coordinate their efforts 
towards the achievement of a United 
States of Europe. This was all the 
French could take back home for the 
grim struggle which faces them, 

Since the adjournment of the con- 
ference, the full weight of the Western 
Socialist parties, and particularly of 
the British, has been thrown behind the 
Italian democratic Socialists under the 
leadership of Saragat and Lombardo. 

In the British Parliament, MP’s of 
all parties except the Communist have 
expressed their eagerness to proceed 
with steps towards European economic 
and political unity. A _ resolution in 


Survival 


this sense, sponsored by the Labor MP, 
R. W. G. Mackay, and the Conservative, 
Robert Boothby, has attracted over a 
hundred signatures. 

Labor MP’s Ivor Thomas and Chris- 
topher Showcross have carried their 
campaign for European unity to Italy, 
at great meetings sponsored by the 
democratic Socialists, and it has be- 
come prominent in their election pro- 
gram. 

So, as the ERP gets under way, there 
is no lack of activity and enthusiasm 
on the part of progressive Europeans, 
and particularly of trade unionists and 
Socialists. Nor is there any lack of 
hope, particularly if the political and 
economic decay in France and Italy 
can be halted, Once Europe is on the 
high road to recovery, most observers 
hope, it may become possible to make 
a fair settlement with the Soviet Union. 





PEN POINTS 


There seems to be little evidence 
| of a spurt in the number of wed- 
dings this leap years. Perhaps for 
men it is still a look-before-you- 
leap year. 
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Truman is bitterly criticized for 
taking a vacation while important 
issues were being decided. He came 
back browned, but is now taking 


| @ shellac-ing, 
+ - ” 


The Communists are putting 
those Czechs were purged from 
their occupations to work in the 
mines. That is the totalitarian way 
of denying them a chance ever to 
pit their strength to undermine the 


tyrant regime. 
1 1‘ = 7 


Freezing weather eliminated the 
threat of flood waters in the Mid- 
west. It’s an ill breeze that blows 
no freeze. 
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Where the News Ends 








Democracy's Direst Dilemma 


to be voted out of existence at the ballot- 

box. Let some tyrant overthrow self- 
governing institutions by a coup d'etat and the 
the moral issue, at least, is clear. But what is 
the answer if the tyrant is voted into power by 
a free election? 


5 direst dilemma democracy can face 1s 


This is a real, not a theoretical danger, in our 
age of demagogic dictatorship, of totalitarian 
parties which, by a skillful combination of 
unlimited terror with unlimited propaganda, 
mobilize a very considerable mass of genuine 
support. It is a danger that Italian liberals 
and anti-Communists may have to face after 
April 18. 

What is the duty of the believer in liberty 
and self-government when an election opens 
the road to irreversible dictatorship? Should he 
submit? Should he fight? Should he flee? 
Should he jump out of the window? The whole 
issue presents a fascinating and complicated 
ethical problem that might have perplexed 
such champions of liberty as Voltaire, Acton 
and John Stuart Mill. 

In the very nature of things a totalitarian 
party, operating under the conditions of de- 
mocracy, enjoys a distinct advantage over par- 
ties which faithfully observe the twin basic 
rules of a successful democracy. These are that 
the minority peacefully accepts the right of 
the majority to form the government and that 
the majority loyally accepts the obligation not 
to oppress the minority. 

A Communist or Fascist Party can lose twenty 
elections and be on hand intact to contest the 
twenty-first. But let a Communist or Fascist 
Party win just one election, held under con- 
ditions of abnormal strain and agitation, ana 
there will be no more free elections. For the 
first concern of a Communist or Fascist admin- 
istration is to get hold of all the agencies of 
power and misuse them for the purpose of 
setting up a one-party dictatorship which may 
be overthrown by armed conspiracy or by the 
shock of foreign war, but never by the peaceful 
verdict of the ballot-box 

This pattern has been followed so often 
and so consistently in countries where local 
Communists got control of the “commanding 
heights’ of power, police and information agen- 
cies, trade union organizations, ete., that only 
the wilfully blind can now maintain the propo- 
sition that Communists can be trusted to co- 
operate in coalition governments. To share 
power with Communists leads to the same 
result as sharing a bed with a rattlesnake 

Let's look briefly at the historical record. The 
Bolshevik coup in Russia in November, 1917, 
was possible because a change of mood among 
the workers and soldiers in the autumn of 1917 
led to the replacement of Menshevik and Social 
Revolutionary by Bolshevik majorities in the 
kev Soviets. But the Bolsheviks, once installed 
in power, made certain by systematic police 
terrorism that the workers could never give 
effective expression to another change of mind 

The Constituent Assembly, where the peas- 
ants and middle classes were more largely 
represented than in the Soviets, showed an 
anti-Bolshevik majority, although it was elected 
after the Bolshevik coup d’etat. But Lenin had 
a simple solution for this problem. He broke 
up the Constituent Assembly by armed force 
Never in the ensuing thirty years have the 
peoples of the Soviet Union enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity to choose freely between the ruling 
Communists and opposition parties. 
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E ssenTIALLy the same technique was prac- 
ticed by Hitler. He squeezed into power with 
a very little more than fifty percent of the votes 
cast in the Reichstag election of March, 1933. 


% 


This election was not held under conditions of 
full freedom, because official and unofficial 
repression was in full swing. It seems, how- 
ever, that the votes were counted with vea- 
sonable honesty. There was not a clear Nazi 
majority; Hitler got his approximately 52 per- 
cent of the Reichstag seats with a aid of the 
German Nationalists, allied with the Nazis in 
an electoral pact as Nenni’s Socialists in Italy 
are now allied with the Communists. 

Once installed in power, by the narrowest 
possible margin, Hitler and his henchmen 
quickly took steps to see that every subsequent 
“election” would show a majority of over ninety 
percent for the regime. Those unrealistic ninety- 
odd percent majorities are also a feature of po- 
litical news in every Soviet satellite country. 

Many of the people who voted Nazi in 1933, 


many. who will vote for the Communist 
nated bloc in Italy on April 18, are anim 
by fear, not by enthusiasm. A visitor whom 
cently returned from Italy told me of the oq 
of a shopkeeper in a northern Italian town 
had everything to lose from an overturn 
yet who loudly advertised his sympathy for th 
bloc. His explanation was candid and simple 7 
“The Christian Democrats do not kill they 
enemies. Other anti-Communist parties dog¥ 
kill their enemies. But the Communists do.” 
In a category with this story belongs (ie 
anecdote that is making its rounds in Europegy 
countries. On being asked which side he wil 
take if war comes between Russia and Amerig 
the European answers: “The Russian, of’co 
It will be so much nicer to be captured bg 
Americans than by Russians.” , 
The judgment of history has upheld thoge 
who maintained that it was impossible to dg 
business with Communists or Fascists on any 
terms except unconditional surrender. Demog 
racy is not a mere question of majority 
Should the majority in a community favor @ 
lynching or a pogrom, it would be the minority 
that was eternally right. But a Comm 
ruled regime is constant lynching of libe 
a non-stop pogrom against the rights and dig 
nity of man. However the voting may tur 
out in Italy, it is the people who will fight} 
unwaveringly by all means against Commu 
dictatorship who deserve all the moral a 
material aid they can get from America. 





Editorials— 


The Wall 


OME newspapers and Emil Schram, head of 

the New York Stock Exchange, have done 

a disservice to the democratic cause vv 
attempting to link the current strike of the 
United Financial Employees, an AFL affiliate. 
with the Communist conspiracy. They have 
implied that the strike was plotted in Moscow. 
They have criticized certain tactics of the 
strikers, such as relying on support of the 
Seafarers International Union, as something 
beneath the dignity of Wall Street employees. 
They have charged that pictures of a six-minute 
melee between strikers and police will be used 
by Communist propagandists in such places as 
Italy for propaganda. They have, in short, said 
everything about the strike except why people, 
who by tradition should be very conservative, 
are on strike. They’re on strike because most 
Wall Street employees earn less, much less, 
than the AFL sailors they are supposed to 
abhor, because they are asking that their union 
—for which they voted overwhelmingly—be 
given elementary recognition 
* As for the spurious charge of Communism 
which incidentally has played right into the 
hands of the Communist Party, which now says 
in effect: “See, everybody is being Red-baited” 

-there just isn’t any of that Red-eye stuff in- 
volved. The union, whose leaders are honest 
progressives who grew up in Wall Street, is on 
record as bitterly opposed to Communism. The 
strike, incidentally, has the support of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 

As for the charge that the strike is being 
used for propaganda by the Cominform—it 
probably has been—that still doesn’t take away 
the fact that in the Stock Exchange the union 
won more than 90 percent of the support of 
eligible employees and is entitled in all fair- 
ness to what it modestly demands. The best 
way for the Wall Street firms to give propa- 
ganda ammunition to the Communists is to re- 
fuse these demands and try to break the union. 


Buzzing on a Wide Front 


Dousriess it was accidentally that a Rus- 
sian fighter plane rammed a British air trans- 
port over a Berlin airfield. But the fact that 
the fighter was there and dangerously close to 
the British craft was not a matter of chance. 
The “buzzing” of British and American air- 
planes by Russian fliers has been part of the 
Soviet war of nerves against the western 
powers. If “accidents” happen more or less 
continuously from Berlin to Vienna to Trieste 
and far around on the Asiatic side of Russia's 
great empire, they begin to take on the sem- 
blance of a pattern. 





Street Strike 


Apparently insignificant incidents, in whie 
a few soldiers or sailors or fliers are killed of 
imprisoned or insulted, are given their mean 
ing by general Soviet policy. Simultaneously 
political and diplomatic moves are made 1 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Scandinavia, Austr 
and at other points on the wide periphe 
There is a ceaseless and coordinated offensive, 4 

What orders are handed down to Russia 
soldiérs we do not know, but we can guest 
Over and over again Soviet officers and me 
take the initiative in unpleasant ways. They ¢ 
everything they can to make life uncomfortablé 
for representatives of the western powers. 
every point of contact the cold war loses some 
thing of its coldness. The 15 Britons and Amet 
icans killed over the Berlin airport are as deal 
as if they had been killed in a hot war. They 
were not the first and they will not be the la 
to die in the “accidents” which we have com 
to expect wherever the Russians are pushif 
outward. 

No polite “so sorry” from a Soviet marsha 
nor a dinner in honor of Marshal Montgomery 
nor assurances that it will not happen agaill 
can bring the 15 back to life or prevent th 
East from committing other provocations 1 
the offensive against the West. If Stalin com 
tinues to seek to gain all he can by evety 
method short of war, we can utilize eve 
weapon against him short of war. 
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